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Our American Amateur Photographers 
ar Vienna. 


E give elsewhere specimens of the artistic work of a 

few of the successful American exhibitors at the late 
Vienna Exhibition. It isa pleasure to make known to the 
world at large the work of such amateurs. The Exhibition 
at Vienna was given by the Club of Amateur Photographers 
of Vienna, and was under the patronage of Her Serene High. 
ness the Archduchess Maria-Theresa. Over four hundred 
exhibitors were represented ; and it is said that every 
picture in the exhibition had artistic merit. On fhe jury 
to decide upon the hanging of these pictures were artists 
and professors of fine art, who were in most cases known 
only to the exhibitors by name. It is doubly gratifying to 
see among the successful American exhibitors three from 
the New York Camera Club—Miss Mary E. Martin, Mr. 
Harry Reid, and Mr. James L. Breese ; and of the Society 
of Amateur Photographers of New York, Mr. Alfred 
Stieglitz. Among those who had the largest number of 
pictures accepted were John E. Dumont, of Rochester, and 
George B. Wood, of Philadelphia, both of which names are 
so well known, because of their beautiful work, to the 
readers of FRANK LEsiiIzE’s WEEKLY. An extra value 
has been given to the pictures from the fact that our 
successful American exhibitors have been asked for copies, 
which are to be put on exhibition at the 
Academy in Vienna ; and copies are also to be given to 
the royal patroness, Maria-Theresa, and also to the Princess 
of Wales. 


permanent 


Christmas ano Civilization. 
O far as we have any historic information upon the 
subject, and any present phenomena to guide us, we 
may conclude that in a savage state men naturally 

live apart. It would seem that whatever brings men to 

gether civilizes, and whatever civilizes brings men _ to- 

In savage life every man expects every other man 

‘The further apart the 

It is not impor- 


gether. 
todo him all the evil he can. 
better,” is the motto of uncivilized life. 
tant to inquire whether the contiguity produced the civil- 
It is enough for us to know that the two things 
always go together, Without frequent intercourse and co- 
operation there can be no progress among men. If each 
men does for himself only what he himself can do, his 


ization. 


achievement must be small, and still smaller the heritage 
the man will leave to his own offspring. 

Civilization means personal and general culture, the re- 
finement which eliminates all traces of savagery, the 
achievement which comes by the arts of peace rather than 
the conquest which is the fruit of war. It is produced by 
what each one can give to every one. It is retarded by 
every attempt to use force over the will of another, by 
every act of personal violence. All wars between nations 
measure the distance of the individual and.the nationality 
from perfect civilization. If mankind ever reach that 
condition there wiil be no gun shot on the face of the earth 
and not a military title worn among men. One can then 
travel everywhere and stop anywhere and be as perfectly 
safe in one place as in another without lock or bolt or 
deadly weapon. As a man loses fear of his fellow-man the 
two come nearer. 
mitigate his savagery and expect the other to do the same. 


As two men near each other each must 


The very word “civilization” points to men living to- 
gether in cities. A communion implies an interchange of 
gifts. Whatever promotes this nearness, this kindness, 


this co-operation, advances civilization. Whoever makes 
one man think bettter of all men, or all men think better 
of any man, in that proportion he promotes civilization. 

Christ- 
mas keeps alive the memory of the birthday of » man who 
The fact of any such 
observance Why 
should any portion of the human race remind itself that on 


The observance of Christmas plainly does this. 


has been dead eighteen centuries. 
among men is itself worth noting. 
a certain day a certain man was born? Why should it take 
pains to perpetuate the observance of that particular day? 
Does not each individual engaged in such a celebration 
wish to give himself the gratification of remembering that 
that man had been his benefactor, and to assist every other 
person who was benefited by that man's life to keep in a 
remembrance the good he had received by marking the 
A birthday 
which was the beginning of a life spent in service to any 


day when the great benefactor had been born? 


community appeals to the communal sense of justice to 
keep it alive in the memory of men. 

The reflex action of such observance must be improving 
to the character of him who marks it. The extent 
sincerity and enthusiasm of the celebration of any man’s 


and 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


birthday marks the greatness and the goodness of the man 
and the. people’s estimate of the benefit of his career. 
Civilization finds its possibility in the fundamental and 
but each thing 
If a 


number of men were living on an island in grossest savage- 


universal law that nothing exists for itself 
exists for something else, if not for everything else. 


ry, each such man would do nothing for the benefit of 
anotherif he could possibly avoid it. The first gleam of ivil- 
ization would come to that man who by any accident found 
himself the benefactor of any other man, and found pleas 
ure therein. This would be increased if the man benefited 
should feel the slightest 
also, the least impulse came of that pleasurable sensation 
It might begin even 


sensation of gratitude, and if, 
to repeat the beneficence to another. 
further back than that—namely, in a voluntary abstenta 
tion on the part of any one man from doing injury to 
unother. As these men grew to be less and less afraid to 
live nearer and nearer to one another there would come to 
them such a sense of the advantage of this new state of 
things that they would more and more desire to improve 
it. Thus society would come about, and as society sent 
its blessing on the individual in return for his contribution 
to its progress, there would be the beginning of an ideal 
civilization. 

Far as we are from the reality, have we not completed 
this ideal ? If so, how does it stand in the minds of those 
who are most nearly civilized to-day ? 
what do our hearts hope and our minds prophesy as to the 


In other words, 


condition of men, women, and children when all humanity 
shall be perfectly civilized ? Is it not something like this ? 

First, whatever be the state of society it will probably 
be no more like that which is in America and England 
to-day than like that which was in Palestine in the days 
of Jesus. The environment of the perfectly civilized man 
will be totally different from that of the great Prophet of 
the New Testament. Soin much of his external life will 
the life of the perfectly civilized man be different from the 
life of Jesus. But the ideal of men of all races and of all 
religions in all past ages and in the present, so far as we can 
learn from their literatures, is that the perfectly civilized 
man will be a man having the spirit and obeying the teach- 
ing of Jesus of Nazareth. He is the only man shown us in 
all literature who was perfectly civilized—who was, as one 
of the old English dramatists called Him, ‘‘ the first true 
gentleman that ever lived.” The observance of Christmas 
has increasingly directed the minds of men, of women and 
of children to that one consummate flower of manhood, 

In the next place, in a perfectly civilized community the 
ideal mother will be as pure in her motherhood as she ever 
Motherhood will 
offspring into the world. 


was in her virginity. be something far 
above the mere bringing of 
Motherhood will be neither sought nor shunned, but every 
mother will receive her child as if let down Yrom heaven 
into her arms. 
that temple of God’s Holy Spirit from which the little 


Christmas 


Each woman’s body will be reverenced as 
Messiahs of God do come. Our observance of 
repeats the picture of such womanhocd to the eyes of 
millions of people of all ages and conditions soas to give an 
impulse to our whole humanity toward the goal of perfect 
civilization, 

In the next place, ideal civilization has intense and rev- 
erent The birth of each babe will 
be an event of profoundest interest to heaven and earth. 
Wherever the child’ is born all the race of man on earth, 


regard for childhood. 


shepherds and wise men, neighboring peasants and foreign 
And 
the birth of each unsought and unshunned child will draw 
the attention of the spiritual world to itself. 
of no conceivable sun or planet could be so important and 


kings, will somehow be connected with the event. 
The creation 
so interesting to God and man, to heaven and earth, as the 


birth of any human baby in an age 
perfectly civilized. 


and in a land of the 

Now, between this ideal and any low condition in which 
men have ever been known, the whole length of possible 
progress lies. 

Nothing now known among men contributes so much 
to the possibility of the realization of these ideals as the 
observance of Christmas. Whatever mistakes, superstitions, 
and vulgarities creep into this observance, it still points to 
the ultimate human goal of humanity. It. still 
the aspiration of humanity, and it can point to the progress 


increases 


of the civilization which in eighteen centuries has been 
produced by the personality, the thought, and the work of 
that Jesus Christ whose birth it commemorates, to all that 
that first 
the Christmas of 1891, as indicative of its own measureless 


Chrortoa YS Doomed 


——: 


measures the difference between Christmas and 


value. 





Margaret " Mour-'T'wenty.” 


AN UNIMPORTANT BIOGRAPHICAL 
Br T. ®. 


“M ARGARET! Margaret Four-Twenty ! 
Four-Twenty !” 


The voice the agonized scream of a frightened child, 
the speaker a freckled-faced little Irish girl who fairly 
danced on the pavement of —th Street in her excitement. 


SKETCH. 
HALL. 


Margaret 


A few yards away a lusty youngster of ten or so was 
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A few dirty 
The 


smaller boy was taking his punishment with as good a grace 


thrashing another boy hardly half his size. 
marbles on the pavement explained the matter fully. 


as possible under the circumstances, and was making a 
reasonably good use of his hands and feet as a means of 
In the meantime the freckled-faced girl screamed 
Four- 


defense. 
with all her might the singular name, ‘‘ Margaret 
Twenty.” 

Presently a window in the fourth story of the tenement 
known as No, 420 —th Street was thrown hurriedly up and 
a queer face was poked over the sill. Small, pinched, 
irregular, fringed with disordered hair, it could have posed 
for the incarnation of childish sorrow but for its wonderful 
What beautiful eyes they were 
What sweet, sympathetic, motherly eyes they were! And 
yet they were the cyes of a child not yet twelve years old. 

The brown eyes took in at a glance the state of affairs 


eyes, great, brown, 


in the street, and then the queer face became as sternly 
dignified as a queen’s when giving her commands, 

‘* Jimmie Connors,” said the owner of the face, ‘lave 
that boy alone.” 

Strangely enough, Master Connors obeyed as quickly as 
he would have obeyed his own father, and with a decided] 
sheepish inclination to his head walked off leaving the dis 
puted marbles to his now jeering rival. Then the queer 
face was calmly with@rawn from the window and all was 
Well again for a time in the neighborhood of No. 420. 

A few later Margaret ‘‘ Four-Twenty ” ap- 
peared on the pavement herself with a baby in her thin 
As McCarthy, 


the truckman, said one evening as he smoked his short, 


moments 


arms. It was quite a customary attitude. 
black pipe in his window, ‘‘ It will be a hard day for Mar 
garet Four-Twinty when there do be no more babies in 
this tiniment.” As long as she could remember, her prov 
ince in life had been to 
youngest baby in No, 420, and to exercise a supervisory 


take immediate charge of the 
authority over all the other children in that crowded habi- 
tation. In return for which the mother of the youngest 
boarded her and took such other care of her as cooking, 
a rather large family 


washing, and sewing for usually 


would permit. Her clothes, such as they were, were pro 
vided by general subscription. It did not make much 
difference what she wore, so far as looks went, for noth 
** Four-Twenty” 


ing in the world could) make Margaret 


pretty. The poor little thing was a hunchback. 
Her name, it must be admitted, was a rather bizarre 
one. The censes man, when he visited No. 420, insisted 


on knowing what her real name was, and recorded her 
finally under that one only when he saw the tears trickle 
down her queer face and heard her protest, in a voice 
broken with sobs, that it was the only one she had. Me 
Carty’s wife and a broomstick she held in her hands in a 
rather threatening manner, to say nothing of some robust 
language as to what McCarty himsclf would do if ‘* that 
cinsus.didn’t shet up,” also had their effect, and the officer 
of the government concluded that discretion was the better 
part of duty. 

The fact was that Margaret’s father and mother had 
been drowned together while on a cheap Sunday excursion 
years before, and the child had been cared for by the ten- 
ants of No. 420 almost from her infancy, In the natural 
drifting about so common among the laboring classes, the 
original neighbors of the unfortunate couple had all left 
the vicinity, and ere long Margaret’s last name was for- 
gotten. Quite as naturally, when another Margaret drifted 
into the neighborhood they distinguished our heroine first 
by calling her Margaret of four-twenty, and finally, for 
short, Margaret ‘‘ Four-Twenty.’ 

A cripple from birth, orphaned and penniless, one 


might have thought that her life was a rather unhappy 
Never ruled an autocrat 
Her slightest word was law with 


one, Quite the contrary. more 
sublime than this waif. 
every child in the neighborhood. Even their mothers and 
their fathers acknowledged her authority, and in the ten 
derness of their hearts competed for the opportunity to do 
something for her welfare. The policeman on that beat 
considered her his faithful ally, the milkman always had a 
drink of cream for her, and the iceman left a special chunk 
of ice for her every day, that was her very own, Even 
Mr. Denny Murphy, the terror not only of that neighbor 
hood, but of w large part of the town east of Third Avenue, 
once, as he himself elegantly expressed it, ** knocked the 
off a fellow 


“and would do it again at any time or place 


head clean wot said something to Margaret 
‘Four-Twinty 
if he got the opportunity,” which, to his real sorrow, he 
never did, 

There 


Some one overturned a 


Such was her life. It was not long, however. 
was a fire one day in No, 420. 
kerosene lamp. It was an exciting affair,—so much so that 
hardly any one noticed a small crippled girl rushing about 
among the firemen, engines, policemen, and spectators, in- 
They 


noticed her a few moments after they had fairly got to 


quiring first for one child and then ‘for another. 
work, however. Suddenly she appeared standing in front 
of the solitary entrance to No, 420 shrieking, “ It’s Danny 
it’s Danny McCarty!” and then 
darted up the stairs like a fire-imp. A from 
No. 5 and « nozzieman from No, 20 rushed after her on 
A dozen others rushed after them, for they 


McCarty wot’s missing 
truckman 


the instant, 
knew that in all probability they too would need rescuers 
It was the 
He fainted when he 


if they rushed into that black, stifling smoke. 
nozzleman who found her, reached 
the sidewalk with her little misshapen body in his arms, 
and she died just as Mrs. McCarty walked calmly around 
the corner with Danny tugging at her calico dress, 
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window, he was doing something he seldom did—he was 


wasting time. He simply couldn't work. Youcan’t expect 
i man to concentrate anything —even his mind—when he 


HEN Samuel Newton in his 


Sat 
office the day before Christmas and 
looked vacantly out through the 


has proposed to a widow and is waiting for her to think it 
over. You can’t expect a man to keep his energy moving 
when his mill property has been closed by a general strike, 
You can't 
expect a man to be satisfied with himself when he has out- 


with no apparent likelihood of settlement. 


done his own sense of generosity by purchasing a ten-dol- 
lar gift for a small boy, even if that boy be the widow’s 
son. And when you combine the uncertainty of the 
widow with the certainty of the strike—not to mention 
the boy —what can you expect ? 

Well, anything! A bachelor in love after forty is a 
sight for the gods. The youth of twenty or thereabouts, 
oreven the young man on the bright side of thirty, has 
the sume emotions ; but they fit him better. He nurses 
them as he does his mustache, and saves himself from 
absolute submission to the young lady by the somewhat 
cheerful conceit that he is a great fellow among the girls. 
Rut while love ceases to be an emotion and becomes a 
plan of campaign with many women after forty, witha man 
it engrosses—it overwhelms. It is the seething maelstrom 
in which the poor fellow is whirled around by alternate 
currezts of ecstasy and despair. In fact, after forty love 
isa very serious disease, a kind of dizziness of the head 
and heart, and the condition of a patient who is waiting for 
a widow’s ans‘ver is What the doctors call critical. 

Rev. Paul Worthington said all this, and he ought to 
know, for he was in love himself ; and he had a right to 
know about this particular case, which seemed to be the 
exception that proved the rule, because the young lady he 
loved was the cousin to the widow Samuel Newton loved 
In the abstract, the Rev. Paul Worthington knew more 
about the art of love than Mr. Ovid who wrote the book, 
or the Massachusetts gentleman who married seventeen 
different wives in eight different States, but in the con 
crete he was a failure. 

Incidentally, you would never have taken these two 
men for a pair of passion-tattered swains. Samuel New- 
ton was the leading banker and broker of Sandfort’s two 
thousand population, a prosaic, steady, uneventful sort of 
man, Who had trained himself into a financial monotony, 
Rev. Paul Worthington, big of body and bigger still of 
heart, had charge of the largest church in town, and his 
remarkable popularity had 
He was the 


earnestness, eloquence, and 
built its congregation to crowded proportions. 
rare kind of clergyman who preaches the dogma of one 
denomination and practices the virtues of all. People 
shook him cordially by the hand and asked him to dinner, 
They bowed to Samuel Newton and passed on. 

But the clergyman, with the vantage of the only inti- 
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mate friendship in which Mr. Newton nad ever indulged— 
they had been playmates and schoolmates and men to- 
gether—knew that the broker possessed emotions and as 
pirations above the usual six per cent. Forinstance, when 
‘Cash ”’ contributed a good large sum tothe church fund, 
and when the same anonymous benefactor helped the poor, 
the Rev. Paul Worthington, who distributed the money, 
knew who ‘ The people didn’t. 

Mr. Newton was still staring into the void filled by the 
widow's uncertainty when the clergyman entered the 
office and said something about the false economy of people 


Cash” was. 


who preferred ruined carpets to the expense of a door-mat. 
The banker did not rise to the sarcasm of the occasion, nor 
did he properly greet the invitation which followed to go 
out on the sidewalk and indulge in a snow-battle. 

‘** You're talking nonsense,” was his comment. 

‘* My dear Samuel, nonsense is the wisdom of life. With- 
out it existence would be a dirge ; but with folly life is a 
Woe be to the man who outgrows the spirit of 


ww 


song, 
youth 

There was no response. 

‘*] think I said woe,” he added. 

The banker, ignoring both the original remark and the 
addition, arose and shut the door that led to the other 
office. Then, drawing his chair closer, he said with solemn 
and sudden confidence : 

‘** Paul, I have proposed to the Widow Stonington.” 

**How—how did you do it?” the astonished 
visitor. 

‘Tt was a premeditated act.” 

¢ Weil 9 

**T'll tell you all about it, but for heaven’s sake don’t 
laugh at me. I thought that the strike down at the mill 
was bad enough, but this waiting for an answer is the most 


asked 


serious experience Lever passed through in all my life. I’ve 
been in love with her ever since we went to school together, 
but it was in my quiet way, and before I knew it she was 
engaged to Dick Stonington. 
four years, and you know as well as I do that I’ve been 
calling there off and on three years. Well, this week I 
determined to settle it. I’ve had enough of living alone 
So last night 1 went to see her. I entered the room as 
usual, She took the little rocker by the lamp-stand as usual. 
Isat down in the big arm-chair over near the fire-place 
as usual, I thought I'd out with it at once, but it wouldn’t 
come, So I talked about the weather—we talked about 
the weather — we got to talking about the town and by 
and by we were discussing your sermon of last Sunday, 


Now she has been a widow 


and when she indorsed what you said about the strength of 
human love saving the world from absolute loneliness, I 
grabbed hold of each arm of the chair, and sitting bolt 
upright, with every nerve in my body tingling like an 
electric current, I said * Margaret, will you be my wife ?’” 

‘*Go on, go on,” exclaimed the clergyman, when Mr. 
Newton paused. 

‘** Well, it seemed to transfix her. Her ball of zephyr 
rolled to the floor and her fancy work got demoralized. I 


sat there half scared to death and afraid to move. She was 
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just about to speak when Tom—that confounded 
boy of hers—came in and interrupted us. He stayed 
so long, and all my feelings became so completely 
mixed, that I simply had to get out of the room. 
She followed me to the door and said she supposed 
she would consider it, and would let me know. I 
asked her if two days would be long enough. She 
said that it would.” 

Mr. Newton paused, and then added, as if it were 
a postscript : 

‘* By the way, after I got on the walk she called 


to me and asked if I had left my umbrella. I 
said no, and came on.” 
““You said no!” exciaimed the clergyman. 


*“You are a disgrace to your sex. Somebody ought 
to take you down to the mill-pond and cut a hole in 
the ice and chuck you in.” 

‘* Now, what have I done ?” 

“Done? Why that umbrella was a hint for 
you to go back and get her answer, and you 
walked off like—like——” 

‘*T don’t care if I did,” interrupted the banker. 
i | full deliberation, 
pause, ‘‘this waiting is wearing. 
other pause, ‘‘ I gave that boy of hers a ten-dollar sled this 
morning. It’s pure extravagance, I know, but don’t you 
think it will help me ?” 

‘* Samuel,” said the clergyman, impressively, ‘‘ what a 
widow wants is not deliberation or sleds, but sentiment.” 

‘** Well, how ought a man to propose ?” 

‘*A man ought to propose with his heart and not with 
his intellect ; with his soul and not with his bank. account.” 

The insinuation nettled the banker. 
like ‘‘ bosh,” and added : ‘‘ If you know so much about it, 
why don’t you discuss the question with Catherine Down- 





believe in although—” a 


Any way—”’ an- 


He said something 


ham ?” 

‘*T'll answer you seriously, although you do not deserve 
it,” he replied. ‘* I’m afraid. 
to love such a woman—just to hope that sometime she 
I have tried to bring myself to a 


It’s worth living a life just 


may return that love. 
proposal, but what if she should say no? Isn’t the hope 
of a ‘yes’ better than the risk of a rejection ? When un- 
certainty is bliss, isn’t it folly to have the dream dis- 
pellea 7” 

‘You need a guardian,” commented the banker. ‘‘I 
thought you were a man of sense.” 

They discussed the matter with melancholy earnestness, 
and finally argued each other into a sort of general dissatis- 
faction which made them anything but happy. The dis- 
cussion might have lasted all day had not Mr. Worthing- 
ton ended it. 

**T dropped in to see you,” he said, 
different matter, and I’m glad I did. We both need a fresh 
experience, and I’ve a plan that willdo us good. I want 
Come quietly, and 


‘on an altogether 


you to come to my house at midnight. 
don’t let Never mind about that,” he 
added, rising and heading off all questions. ‘‘I’ll ex- 


any one see you, 


plain everything to-night.” 

After supper, when the banker found that he could not 
read or sleep, he decided that he would do anything that 
promised a relicf from the pressing weight of the widow's 
uncertainty. So, promptly at midnight he walked into the 
clergyman’s study. 

**On time, as usual,” was the greeting he received. ‘ Sit 
down there and write something for me on this card.” 

The banker took a seat as requested, 

* Disguise your handwriting so that it will not be 
recognized and write ‘ With all the happiness of a Merry 
Christmas.’” He did so, 

‘Tf I'm not trespassing,” said Mr. Newton, ‘‘ I'd like 
to know what all this is about.” 

‘* Certainly. I have had to make a new plan of distrib- 
uting our Christmas remembrances this year. You see, 
we have got only two or three people in our congregation 
who are really in want, but there are a lot more who go to 
other churches who need food, and the churches are not 
rich enough to do anything for them, so I've decided to 
use your three hundred dollars in seeing that they are not 
forgotten.” 

‘* Good for you !" 
thusiasm than he usually showed. 


than your creed, as it ought to be.” 


exclaimed the banker, with more en- 
‘** Your heart is bigger 
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AVINGS BANK—DRAWING A LITTLE MONEY FOR CIRISTMAS.—Drawn by KEMBLE. 
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** And to do this,” continued the clergyman, ‘‘ you and 
I, with a big sieigh full of things and Beaucephalus for a 
reindeer, are going to play Santa Claus.” 

‘““We are going to do what ”’ asked the astonished 
banker. 

** Now you can’t back out. The town is fast asleep ; 
the snow is deep; we'll make no noise, and those unfortu- 
nates will wake up to-morrow morning to find Christmas 
How do yeu like it ?” 


Suppose we 


dinners on their front-door steps. 

**1 don’t like it at all. It’s simply idiotic. 
should be found out ?” 

‘*But we won’t;” and the clergyman proceeded to prove 
with convincing earnestness not only that discovery was 
improbable, but also that it was Mr. Newton’s Christian 
duty to go. 

And then they got to talking about their boyhood days: 
about a certain Christmas Eve, twenty-five years before, 
when the youths of the town, led by two particularly mis- 
chievous sinners, played sad tricks upon the innocent in- 
habitants ; about the changes that had taken place, and the 
strange coincidence that had brought to the church as its 
rector the man who, as a boy, had rung the bell on that 
wintry night. They became reminiscent and—well, you 
know that men are only boys of an older growth—and the 
silence and the snow and the novelty of it all brought back 
in living distinctness the recollections of those days, and 
pretty soon the two bachelors were as young and as frisky 
as they had been a quarter of a century before. 

At any rate, when one o'clock came the sleigh emerged 
noiselessly from the clergyman’s gate. The town was as 
quiet as the night itself. No sound of revelry compromised 
its respectability. The clear stars which looked brightly 
down saw nothing but the universal whiteness of the streets 
and the house-tops, and the two muffled creatures snugly 
ensconced in a loaded sleigh. 

The clergyman drove. He reined to the right and they 
were at once on their way to the lower part of the town, 
where the working-people lived. 

‘* What a glorious night!” he said. ‘‘ How eloquent is 
the stillness—the stillness of sleep that knits up the raveled 
edge of care; the precious oblivion that comes to the two 
thousand souls in this town and buries their sufferings and 
their sorrows in eight hours of priceless peace.” 

‘*That is very pretty,” whispered Mr. Newton in return, 
‘* but I'd like to know where you're going ?” 

‘* We are on our way to the houses of the strikers, down 
near the mill,” replied the.clergyman 

** What !” exclaimed Mr. Newton, ‘‘ those people ? You 
know that these men have stopped our work and shut 
down our business, and do you mean to tell me that you 
are spending my money to help them out, to——” 

‘Yes, I know all about it,” he interrupted. ‘‘ We 
needn’t discuss the strike here, but twelve of those men 
have families, and those families have nothing for a Christ- 
mas dinner. Back there in the sleigh are twelve baskets, 
and those women and children are not going hungry to- 
morrow if we can help it.” 

‘* But 2s 

‘* There are no buts about it. 
strikers may be wrong, but they have nothing ; 





This is Christmas. The 
you cap- 
italists may be right, but you have more than you need ; 
Suppose you had to 
Would you feel 


and all the right is never on one side. 
discuss the matter on an empty stomach. 
merciful and charitable then ”" 

** Right is right,” interrupted Mr. Newton. 

‘* And there is no higher right than the right of man 
to expect humane consideration from his fellow-man—the 
right of duty and the rightof charity. But here is one of 
the houses. Samuel, you must do a generous act by get- 
ting out and putting one of these baskets on the front 
door step.” 

Samu: was backward about it, as a man naturally 
would be in his position, but after rapidly discussing the 
situation he agreed to do his part, only on the condition 
that he should not get out where there were any dogs; for 
if there was anything he feared worse than death itself, it 
was a dog. 

With this agreement, the work began and progressed 
with signal success. Mr. Newton did his part, and as 
house after house was visited, and his thoughts of the 
good that might be done cheered and warmed his heart, 
he almost forgot the grief of lost dividends and became a 
Santa Claus in real earnest. 

From these houses they went to another part of the 
town. There was in the air an exhilaration that had its 
full effect, and both men seemed to grow younger and 
livelier than they had been in twenty years. They cracked 
jokes in whispers, sang snatches of songs very softly, and 
once or twice made Beaucephalus speed along under the 
mild suggestion of a whip. 

Finally they made their way to the hills that overlooked 
the town. At the top was a street which ended at the gate, 
and this gate led to a house occupied by the family of Miss 
Catherine Downham. It was a large residence, far back 
from the street, at the rear of along yard, and it was in- 
describably picturesque and beautiful amid the snow and 
quiet of the early Christmas morning. Next to it was an- 
other house, almost a counterpart in size and architecture. 
In fact, Samuel Newton's father had built both houses, 
and one of them he had sold to Mr. Downham. The other 
had been occupied by the banker until about three months 
previously, when, tiring of the loneliness, he had moved 
to q down-town. 

“Now, Samuel,” said the clergyman, “I’m going to 
ask a very great favor of you. I want you to take that 
basket back there and put it onthe Downham porch. You 


‘a moment 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


can do it by going up your own lane and reaching over the 
fence. Of course no one will see you, but if you should 
be seen you'll be on your own premises, and nobody can 
say anything ; and if anything is said about the flowers 
['llown up tothem. I got out at all the dog-places ; the 
Downhams don’t keep a dog, and you will be entirely safe. 
Now, please do this, Samuel, while I go down to the next 
street, where I will leave the last package. Then we'll be 
through and we'll go home.” 

Samuel at first objected, but gradually weakened, and 
finally consented. 

He made his way to the gate at the top of the hill. He 
looked down the long stretch of snow-covered street, gazed 
for a moment at the two big houses, then carefully lifted 
the latch, opened the gate, and crept like a burglar toward 
his own house. When he reached it, after what seemed to 
him a longer time than he had ever taken before, he leaned 
over the fence and deposited the basket on the Downham 
Relieved of his burden of fear he turned to retrace 
He had gone perhaps twenty yards, and was 


porch. 
his steps. 
congratulating himself on his escape, when something hap- 
pened. <A big dog, with a bark that sounded like the roar 
of a lion, sprang forth from the shadows of the Downham 
yard, and with one leap cleared the fence that separated 
the two properties. Fora moment Mr. Newton was para- 
lyzed with fright, but an instant afterward his presence 
of mind returned. 

The tactics he adopted would have done credit to an 
Indian fighter. He got over the fence into the Downham 
yard, The dog followed. Thus it became a contest of 
fence-jumping between the man and the animal. But as 
he neared the gate he appreciated the necessity of getting 
out of that neighborhood. 
would be lost. So, resolving suddenly, as all great men 
in emergencies do, he darted like a frightened deer to the 
street, the dog following in noisy earnestness. 

There is sometimes innate depravity in inanimate things, 
and the results of circumstances are beyond human provi 
dence. For instance, the sled that Samuel Newton had 
given the widow’s son, James Stonington, should have been 
anywhere else in the world than at the top of a steep, 
slippery hill, for collision with a respectable citizen at the 
immoral hour of 2 A.M. 
accident it was there, and when Mr. Samuel Newton, aged 
forty and chased by a savage animal, rushed pell-mell 


If discovered, his character 


Sut through some unaccountable 


athwart its path there were calamitous consequences. He 
stumbled, and in his wildly desperate effort to catch an 
impossible equilibrium he found himself sprawled upon 
something that immediately began to move. Before he 
could roll off it was gliding swiftly along, and before he 
could think of what to do the first steep dip of the hill had 
given it such a momentum that the barking ddg was left in 
the rear. The poor victim, seeing his escape from the beast, 
thought little of what was to happen, and clung tena- 
ciously to the means of his deliverance. 

Down he went, like an unchecked train on a steep grade, 
like a comet shooting through space, like a wild some- 
thing flying from danger and not knowing how or where 
to stop. 

The Rev. Paul Worthington, waiting a square below, 
saw the apparition as it flew by. He was sure that he 
recognized the figure. Ile called, but there was no answer. 
Ife turned to follow, and as he did so he heard a crash and 
afterward discovered that an obstacle in the 
street had sent the sled to pieces against a tree and had 
He ran 
as quickly as he could to the spot, but before he reached 


rolled its passenger into a convenient snow-bank. 


there the banker was on his feet. 

- ‘‘ Tf you say one word,” he almost hissed as he ga‘hered 
his demoralized overcoat about him, ‘‘ we'll have a fight 
Take me home !” 

* * * * * * * 

And that was not all, 

Thomas, the servant, had to rap three times the next 
morning before Mr. Newton answered. A little bundle and 
a note were handed to him. 

‘*Mrs. Stonington’s boy brought them,” said Thomas. 

Mr. Newton took the bundle and unwrapped it. Mys- 
tery of mysteries! It was the muffler which he had worn. 
With feverish haste he tore open the envelope and read the 
As he did so, his face looked like a battle-ground of 
emotions. He sat down; then he got up and walked the 
floor and whistled and frowned and looked worried, sur 
prised, disappointed, and gratified in constantly varying 
Finally he remembered that he was standing 
in a cold room without slippers or dressing-gown to protect 
him from the pneumonia. He hurried to get both, and in 
putting them on recalled the fact that he had a stiff neck 
and a lot of sore muscles. 

‘There is no fool like an old fool,” he muttered, and 
then added, as if in reckless gratification, ‘‘ but I don’t 
care.” 

Mr. Newton could move quickly when he wanted to, 
and that Christmas morning, in spite of his muscular stiff- 
Five minutes after he had 
eaten his toast and drunk his tea he was busily at work 
and Thomas was hurrying down the street on important 
Within a half-hour the servant returned, and 
was again sent forth, this time bearing a large bundle and 
pulling a sled. 

An hour later the Rev. Paul Worthington walked in. 

** How is Santa Claus this morning ?” was his greeting, 
**and how are the dears and all the little reindeers ?” 

The banker looked at him solemnly and responded : 

‘* Did it ever strike you that two can play at the same 
game ?” 


right here and now. 


note, 


succession. 


ness, he was an active man. 


missions. 
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“It is a poor game when they cannot.” 

‘‘ Well, this morning you have sent the best bunch of 
roses to Catherine Downham that the hot-house around the 
corner could furnish.” 

‘rT! 

‘* Yes, you ; and on your card, on the one you left here 

really, you should not leave your cards around so—is 
‘Not words but flowers shall express my 
I found it in 


this inscription : 
thoughts for you on this most blessed day.’ 
a novel,” 

‘*T don’t understand.” 

‘*Read this. Her son Jimmy brought it this morning.” 

The clergyman took the letter and read as follows : 

‘*CHRISTMAS MORNING. 

‘‘ DEAREST SAMUEL :—I cannot tell you how delighted I was to find 
the flowers you left on the porch last night, ‘ with all the happiness of a 
Merry Christmas.” Do you know, Samuel, why I hesitated to answer you 
the other evening ? I—pardon the suspicion—I was afraid that you had 
crushed all sentiment ont of your life, and to me life without sentiment 
would be a world without sunshine. But this morning, when I received 
your remembrance, I was made happier than words can describe. You 
must come to dinner to-day, to receive my answer. And you must also 
tell me how you discovered that I was spending the night with Cathe- 
rine Downham. I thought I recognized your handwriting on the card, 
even though it was somewhat disguised, but I was not sure of it until 
James brought in your scarf, which he found out in the yard, and which 
Ireturn with this. I hope that the dog did not annoy you. James 
forgot to fasten it up last night. It was so romantic. With the fullest 
love. Your MARGARET.” 

The clergyman kept passing his hand over his forehead 
as if trying to solve it all. 

‘*Tt’s really extraordinary,” he said. ‘‘I didn’t know 
she was there—honestly, I didn’t. Those flowers were for 
Miss Downham—you know they were. I got you to write 
the card so as to tease her about it-—-seriously, I did. But 
what's done is done, and I congratulate you.” Then, look- 
ing at the note again, he read, ‘‘Sentiment ! dog! dinner ! 
romance! Superb, isn’t it, Samuel ?” 

‘* Very fine,” replied the banker, ‘‘ but there has got to 
be another engagement before Christmas is passed. After 
you get through your morning sermon you had just as 
well go around to see Catherine and do your duty like a 
man. The flowers are there by this time, and if you try 
to deny them I'll break a Commandment and compromise 
your standing in this community. You are not going to 
keep her single all her life, just to get her money for the 
heathen—not while I am her cousin-in-law-elect.” 

Rev. Paul Worthington had to hurry off to church, As 
he stood in the pulpit that Christmas morning he scarcely 
knew his surroundings. <All he saw was a young woman, 
‘‘a daughter of the gods, divinely tall and most divinely 
fair,” with a delicate suffusing blush that seemed to reflect 
the soft and glorious beauty of a large bunch of roses which 
she wore. Lovelier than ever she sat in the corner of the 
pew, appmently as oblivious to the small congregation as 
the preachet himself. 

How he struggled through the sermon he never knew. 
What he said he never remembered. But the events after 
the service will be as fresh to his dying day as the recol- 
lection of the bishop, who officiated at a double wedding 
which crowded the church to overflowing and reclaimed 
two bachelors from the evil of their ways. 

Months afterward, when these two friends sat talking it 
all over, they were solemn and philosophical. Man’s wis- 
dom is largely man’s conceit, and his success in love or in 
business adds to both. 

‘*A good deed,” said the clergyman, ‘‘is the best in- 
vestment a person can make; it always pays dividends. 
Remember how easily a strike was settled after those 
Christmas dinners, and how smoothly you have gotten 
along since the new year began.” 

‘* And a foolish deed,” said the banker, ‘‘ keeps coming 
back like a counterfeit coin. I suppose I shall have 
to buy ten-dollar sleds every winter ; but, thank heaven ! 
Jimmy has given up that dog !” 
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T was not snow, it was not hail, 
nor even rain, but it tried hard to 
be all three, and the result was not 
agreeable. 

Thorndyke stood at his studio 
window and looked out. Just be 
low him a score of telegraph 
wires strung themselves, all drip- 
ping, from pole to pole, with an 
occasional English sparrow, bellig- 
erent as ever, relieving the mo 
notony. 
the roofs and chimneys. Dirty 
smoke curled up into the mist 


3eyond, he looked over 





and a gray curtain hid his much-loved view. He could 
not even see Grace Church spire. He leaned forward and 
looked down into the yards below him. In one box-like 
division a terrier was making ineffectual jumps toward a 
gaunt, wet cat on the fence. The cat sat calmly on the 
spikes intended for her discomfiture, and scratched the 
terrier’s pink nose with swift dabs whenever it came 
within reach. 

Opposite, the washerwoman in the tenement-house stood 
crossly at the window eying her own particular system of 
ropes and pulleys. It was Monday, and Thorndyke could 
see that she had hung the clothes to dry in the stuffy little 
kitchen behind her. 
him with her vigorous red arms and almost seaman-like 


On pleasant Mondays she pleased 


handiness in managing her ropes. Now she irritated him, 
and he made a remark between his teeth that was not com- 
plimentary to the washerwoman. His breath dimmed the 
glass before his eyes, and when he moved to a clearer 
space she was hanging up a small Christmas wreath. It 
was a bright, sickly green, and had a great many magenta 
and blue flowers stuck in it. 

‘* Depravity of taste among the working classes,” grum- 
bled Thorndyke. He could hear from below the dull mono- 
tone of the street, and in the distance the incessant chorus 
of fog-whistles, big and little, on the tworivers. ‘‘ Sounds 
For all the world like Barwich. Wish I 
was there, out of all this. I suppose it’s all gray and wet 


like the ocean ! 


and dull there, too, but it smells salt, anyhow, 
and not of other people’s beefsteak and onions.” 

He drifted off into an idle speculation as to 
why one’s own beefsteak and onions never smell 
disagreeably, and then remembered that he was 
to meet some fellows at Plavano’s for dinner, 
He turned to an unfinished study on the easel. 

‘‘ Beastly composition. Color bad; values 
all out. A fellow can’t mention values on a day 
likethis. Hum! all those Christmas dances, too, 
and of course Dorothy won’t let me off. She 
never does, for that matter! I never saw an en- 
gaged girl with such a fondness for other peo- 
ple’s society. What's the good of being engaged 
any way, if a girl won’t do as you want her to? 
By Jove! I'll get away from the whole thing— 
girl and all—and go down to Barwich for Christ- 
mas. I'll stay with Mrs. Bumpus. Old Bump- 
us will take me fishing. It'll be great fun to 
go toa summer place in winter. I'll take down 
some canvases and make winter studies. I'll see 
some life there that isn’t all sham and pretense, : 
and I'll go and tell Dorothy I'm broken down.” <- 

A tall girl, in a soft, gray gown, came into 
the hall to meet him. He kissed her as a mat- 
ter of course, and then stood back to take in the 
effect of her dress. She turned soberly around 
to show herself on all sides, and stood waiting. 

‘*That’s better, Dorothy, but I don’t like 
that shelf around the waist. It spoils the line. Why 
can't you women see that simplicity is the best thing in 
dress as in everything else’ A man’s ideal is always 
simple. He can’t go into ideal details; and a woman 
should be a man's ideal, therefore simple. I wish you'd 
take those ruffles off.” 

The girl lifted one meditatively and looked underneath. 

‘‘ It would show,” she said, gravely. 

‘‘There it is again!” exclaimed Thorndyke. ‘The 
whole thing artificial, What would show ”” 
the edge of the ruffle in his turn. 


picking up 
‘* Oh, stitching, and the ends of bones.” She twitched 
the soft silk out of his fingers and settled herself in her deep 
chair. ‘‘ Look !” she said, pushing two slim, slippered feet 
out before her, ‘‘ they match.” 


By RAY LEDYARD. 


Thorndyke had to admit that they did match very 
perfectly, but he had made up his mind not to be pleased, 
and pleased he was not. He leaned on the end of the sofa 
and frowned at the softly-shaded lamps. 

Dorothy’s level eyébrows drew together a little as she 
looked at him intently. 

‘* How did your work go to-day, Warren ?” she asked, 
leaning forward toward him. ‘‘I should think it would 
have been a fine day for it—so dull outside, so nice and 
cozy inside.” 

Her tones were low and sweet-tempered, and as Thorn- 
dyke looked he was struck afresh by the sensitive refine- 
ment of her face. The brown eyes looked frankly into 
his, one pretty hand lay lightly on the dull leather of her 
chair, The dainty parlor, the perfect dress, the very knowl- 
edge that she wished to please, irritated him still more. 

‘I don’t want to talk about my work,” he said. ‘* You 
don’t understand.” 

He had risen and was turning over three or four invita- 
tions on a small table. He didn’t see that the girl’s eyes 
filled with tears, that she clasped her hands tightly to- 
gether, and then jumped up with a determined little smile. 

“Tm going away for Christmas.” Thorndyke fired 
his bomb, and turned to watch the effect. Instead of the 
look of disappointment he fully expected, he saw a_ per- 
instead of a reproachful ‘‘ Oh, 
Warren !” he heard a careless, ‘‘Oh, are you? That’s a 


fectly contented faee ; 


pity, on account of the Newtons’ dance, but I can go with 
Hal.” 

‘“What do you want to go to all those dances for ? 
Why can’t you be quiet just with me?” Thorndyke sud- 
denly changed his tactics. 

“Well, if you’re going away I’ve got to console myself 
somehow, haven't I?” She looked at him laughing, then 
grew suddenly sober and laid her hands on his shoulders. 
**Do you want really to know, Warren? In the last month 
you have not been what you were at the beginning of our 
engagement. The evenings you spend with me are yawned 
away. I try to make myself agreeable—but no!—the 
yawns are there still. Then I thought I would try what 
effect other people had on the subject. You do not like 





going about—with me. You are not interested in books 
any longer—not in the books J read, at least—and although 
I try hard to be interested in the books you read—well, 
I don’t like them much, and by the time I have read them 
they are stale to you. Iam sorry, Warren, but really if 
you are tired of me and my mind, it is better that you go 
away, and not for Christmas alone, It seems to be a ques 
tion between your ideal of me and me myself. Go away 
for Christmas, or just as you like for a while, and I'll 
do the same. We can talk it over afterward, Now you 
must excuse me, I have some letters to write.” 

A smiling ‘* good-night,” a little langh up into his as 
tonished face, and the gray figure slipped off up-stairs 

aa * x ” * * 


Down at Barwich the wind drove in over the wet dunes, 


HE HAD RISEN AND WAS TURNING OVER THREE OR FOUR 
INVITATIONS ON A SMALL TABLE.” 


sweeping through the tough sand-grass with a queer, sharp 
whistle. 

As Thorndyke walked up the main street he could 
sometimes see a white burst of spray between the houses, 
distinct against the yellow gray of the sky. The branches 
of the huge trees looked more eathedral-like than ever with 
their accurate tracery, and the distant booming beyond the 
dunes gave the necessary monotone of an organ. 

Mrs. Amelia Bumpus had just inspected her biscuit, 
and the room was filled with a delicious brown, hot smell. 

‘I don’t see why on earth they don’t come !” she said, 
rather peevishly. ‘‘ It’s past train-time, seein’ father went 
to meet him a good while ago, and father ain’t apt to be 
too soon. Them biscuits ain’t good ef they're a bit over 
done. What time is it, anyhow, Sarah ?” 

No answer. 

‘*Ain’t you got no ears, Sarah Bumpus’ I want to 
know what time ’tis.” ’ 

Sarah turned slowly and went into the parlor to look 
at the clock, ‘‘It’s five,” she said. She couldn't say any 
more. Had she not just come in from the windy dunes, 
where the whole stretch of sea and sky seemed small 
and unimportant to what was going on in her own heart? 
Had fe not showed her his new boat, left tilted over on 
her side in the mud of the creek, and said he wanted to call 
her the ‘‘ Sarah B.”? That was all. ‘‘It’s five,” she said. 

There was a great stamping outside, and Mrs. Bumpus 
laughed nervously. ‘‘ Mercy on me !” she said, ‘‘ jest listen 
to father stomp. He allers will stomp, snow or no snow. 
Can't ye go and open for ’em, Sarah ?” 

For a moment Thorndyke stood there in the door-way, 
hat in hand, his artist’s eve struck with the picture before 
him. The neat kitchen with its shining pans, the table and 
its most comforting suggestions, the smell of the brown 
biscuits, and in the foreground—Sarah. Sarah with her 
dull hair drawn back in a tight coil to the most unbecom- 
ing point at the back of her head ; Sarah, in ‘her plainly- 
made bright blue dress, with cheap lace and a pink bow 
at the neck—with her big, unconscious gray eyes and 
sweet, irresolute mouth. 

‘‘Glad. to see ye,” said Mrs. Bumpus, and ‘‘ Walk 
right in,” said Mr. Bumpus. ‘It ain’t none too 
warm outside, though there ’ain’t bin no snow 
for a good spell. Take off yer coat and set right 
down, Mr. Thorndyke. Them biscuits smells 
powerful good, mother.” 

Mr. Bumpus retired to the little back kitchen, 
whence a vigorous splashing and a few more 
‘*stomps”’ showed that he had washed his hands 
and taken off his heavy boots. Thorndyke 
hung up his great-coat behind the door, and 
presently they were all fully occupied with Mrs. 
Bumpus’s supper. Thorndyke was soon talk 
ing briskly with Mr. Bumpus about his fishing 
and town politics, and he found Mrs. Bumpus 
easily assailed on the subject of her stupid lit- 
tle missionary society ; but Sarah ! 
shirts did not interest her, though he asked her 
if she too sewed on them. 


Missionary 


‘“No,” answered Mrs. Bumpus for her. 
‘Sarah ’ain’t got many convictions yet, but she’s 
young. She'll think of the poor heathen later.” 

‘*She’s more interested to home, I guess,” was 
Mr. Bumpus’s comment, and then, as though 
introducing an entirely new topic—‘‘ Pretty tidy 
boat, that new one of Dave Allen’s. You saw 
her, didn't ye, Mr. Thorndyke ?” 

“Yes, down in the creek. 
ing to call her ?” 

Sarah’s lips opened, but she stopped suddenly 


What is he go- 


with a blush that pleased Thorndyke, because she did 
not try to excuse it. 

‘IT guess he'll call it after his ma, won't he, Sarah ? 
She's got such a pretty name fora boat, ye know—Lorrena 
Maria Allen! Ain't Dave comin’ up termorrer, Sally ?” 

‘T don’t know—I guess not, that is—he’s got to see to 
that new mend in the river, and there’s some stakes down, 
too.” Sarah felt Thorndyke’s blue eyes fixed upon her 
with a look of amusement, but he only said : 

‘Do you generally leave the nets out till Christmas, 
Mr. Bumpus ? I should think you'd be apt to lose them.” 

‘* Well, no; most generally I take ’em up about the end 
of November, but I guessed I'd leave ’em this year. Ef it’s 
open there’s jest as many fishes, and it’s a shame to let ‘em 
go swimmin’ round without no weir to go inter,” 
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Christmas Gomes But Once a Year. 


CHRISTMAS comes but once a year! 
Ring the bells of every steeple 
So the people, all the people 
In the Christian world, shall hear. 
Emerald trees of precious splendor 
Will their wondrous fruit surrender, 
And the gift-king will appear. 
Wherefore should I tell the story 
Of the heavenly Child of glory— 
Tale of sorrow and good cheer! 
You have heard it often spoken, 
And by many a treasure-token 
Have memorialized the tear 
And the gladness that commingled 
When the holy One was singled 
For the manger, cross, and bier. 


Christmas comes but once a year! 

With its legend of the stocking, 

And the presence that—unknocking 
Enters, ere bold chanticleer 

Calls, in shrill and sturdy warning : 

“Tt is mor-r-n-ing! It is mor-r-n-ing!”’ 

In his matin, loud and clear; 

And the shadow-gate unlocking, 

Is so beautiful, so mocking, 
Arched by hope, and barred by fear. 

Lovely sprites in robes of whiteness 


Leave their dreams with feet of lightness, 


As the day-dawn draweth near, 
And their cheeks are like June roses 
When their eager search discloses 
Christmas presents sweet and queer. 


Christmas comes but once a year! 
But to some it does not come 
Ever with remembrance dear. 
Some are poor and lone and weary, 
Sorely stricken and heart-dreary. 
Only He—pierced by the spear 
Till his side became a fountain, 
On the brow of Calvary’s mountain 
Fathoms discipline severe. 
He can read the checkered blending 
Of the wrong and right unending— 
Seeming so to eyesight blear 
"Tis the sphinx of man’s career. 
But ring bells from every steeple ; 
Tell the happy, favored people, 
Christmas gilds the dying year. 
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He rose and took down the ‘‘ Farmer’s Almanac” from its 
place beside the family Bible. ‘‘ Christmas is a week lackin’ 
one day, and we ’ain’t hed no snow to speak of yet. Jest 
what it said in here when it first come out. ‘Open winter, 
little or no snow.’ I read that, and thinks I, I'll leave 
them nets out, and trust to God Almighty and the al- 
manac, and I'll get a good thing of it. Here it is five days 
to Christmas, and we ’ain’t had no gales to speak of, and 
only a couple of stakes down. Goin’ to hev some mince 
pies along with Christmas, ain’t ye, mother ?” 

Although Thorndyke could not make Sarah talk with 
him, he did make her think about him a good part of the 
time. Everything was so different. She would look at 
him with her big unconscious eyes, and wonder why he 
was not like Dave. His voice, his way of moving, his very 
great-coat as it hung beside her father’s, were different. 
She touched the rough cloth once timidly, and looked won- 
deringly at the silk lining in the sleeves. It was rainy 
for several days, and in what Thorndyke called the ‘‘ de- 
licious wet evenings ” they would sit and talk, with the 





‘** MR. THORNDYKE, I'D LIKE TO SPEAK TO YE A MINUTE.” 


steady drip from the eaves and the distant roar of the surf 
as accompaniment. Mr. Bumpus would tell strange stories 
of his early voyages, and Thorndyke would listen in lazy 
comfort and speculate about Sarah. Then he would rouse 
himself and tell tales of quite a different kind—wild stories 
of the sea, of strange mermen and mermaids, of beautiful 
buried cities and old-time sea-monsters. Sarah listened, and 
a new world opened up for her. An ideal world into which 
Thorndyke had led her. Dave had brought almost the first 
brightness into her actual world, but Thorndyke showed 
her a new one altogether, and she found that Dave didn’t 
know about the mermaids. He laughed when she told him. 

‘** They're jest yarns,” he said. 

‘Yes, I know ; but ain’t it kind of pretty to think they 
might be there, jest for fun ?” 

** Think the water's full o’ women with tails and fins ? 
No; Idon’t admit I do. Fishes is good enough for me.” 
And Sarah let the subject drop. 

They seemed very beautiful to her, those mysterious 
fancies, with Thorndyke to tell them. He found something 
beautiful in contrast to everything in life, and she learned 
very quickly to become discontented. He could often tell 
what she was thinking about. She did not\know what 
tell-tale eyes she had, nor how practiced Thorndyke was In 
reading a much more complex face. She only knew that 
the dreamy side of her nature was fully understood where 


it had been blamed, and that life seemed opening up brighter 


than ever before. 

She walked to the beach with Thorndyke. She went 
out with him into the clear winter moonlight when he 
asked her. Shesat for him to paint her, and did not know 
that he talked as he painted to keep the sweet, far-away 
expression that his low tones always brought. And Dave ? 
Dave did not understand. It was not that this fellow was 
in his way—Thorndyke always gave place to him and left 
him alone with her. It was what he had put into Sarah's 
mind. 

** It’s ugly,” she said. 

‘‘What’s it ugly for? It didn’t used to beugly ?” She 
was walking with him toward his boat in the creek. The 
water was calm and high between the dry banks, and the 
smart fishing-boat swung almost motionless above her ac- 
curate reflection. On her stern, in red, yellow, and black 
letters, was ‘‘ Sarah B., Barwich.” Dave was watching 
Sarah's face hungrily, with a half smile of expectation. 

She looked at the boat discontentedly, then back at him. 

** Why didn’t you call her some pretty name? ‘Sarah’ ’s 
so ugly. How it looks there, all red and yellow |” 

The light died out of Dave's face. 

‘*T thought maybe you'd like it,” he said. 

‘*Tt isn’t pretty,” she repeated. 

Suddenly he caught her by the wrist, 
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‘‘Look here, Sarah,” he said. She pulled her hand 
away peevishly, but he took her by the shoulder and 
shook her a little. ‘‘See here, Sarah Bumpus, I’m agoin’ 
to speak plain, and I don’t care if you don’t likeit. I 
know what that artist feller’s been a-doin’—been makin’ you 
tired of all these things ‘round here. The way we're livin’ 
and all. ’Fore he came it was all right, wa’n’t it? I know 
the difference ’tween him and me, ef you don’t. He has 
to make up all the things he likes, all them silly stories 
about women in the water, and then he goes and calls real 
things ugly because they ain’t jest as he thinks they’d 
orter be. It’s all very pretty, but when it comes down to 
livin’—well! when we went off trollin’ the other day he 
shirked his part of the cleanin’. Seems to me that there’s 
ugiy actions as well as ugly things, and there’s beautiful 
actions and people, too. He said it would spoil his hands 
fer paintin’.” 

Sarah was looking down. Dave’s voice dropped a little. 
‘‘And that’s the reason I called my boat the Sarah B. 
You’re the best thing I know about, and to have you is 
jest heaps better than all his ideels, as 
he calls em. Sarah, you ain’t goin’ 
back on me,’ be ye?” There was a 
sharp ring in his voice. 

‘* Let me go, Dave!” she said. 

** You don't care about him, do ye ? 
More’n me? Jest tell me that, Sarah ?” 

Sarah looked up at him. His face 
was white, his hands clinched. She 
could not see then that this honest love 
was a more beautiful thing than Thorn- 
dyke had ever dreamed of. She only 
saw Dave’s rough oil-skins and the 
fishy-smelling basket beside him. 

“I don’t know,” she said, crossly. 
‘‘T’m going home. Let me alone !” 


Thorndyke wondered why Dorothy 
had not written. He thought she 
would. ‘‘ But she’s too much occupied 
with all those confounded Christmas 
dances, I suppose. Why can’t she give 
up such things ? There’s no real Christ- 
mas spirit in them. But Dorothy lacks 
sympathy. Now look at Sarah Bump- 
us! Ye gods, what a name! What 
a sympathetic nature she hath! How 
ready to make sacrifices - 

‘‘Mr. Thorndyke, I'd like to speak 
to ye a minute if you’re not busy.” 

As Thorndyke was strolling idly 
along the creek, cigarette’ in hand, he 
could hardly be said to be very busy. 

“Why, of course, Dave !” blowing 
a long, last puff and flinging the stump into the cre”:.. 
It drifted off and bobbed impudently up and down agair 
the gay stern of the Sarah B. 

** Any chance at the weirs to-day ?” 

‘*T guess not,” said Dave, slowly. 

He was stupidly watching the cigarette-stump. <A 
vague idea of what it might typify bobbing there beneath 
the freshly-painted name entered his mind, but not dis- 
tinctly enough for expression, 

‘*T didn’t want to see ye about the fishin’,” he said. 

Thorndyke saw that he could but wait, and proceeded 
to light another cigarette. 

‘* It’s about Sarah !” 

Thorndyke dropped his fusee. Really this was unique. 

. “‘ Yes; it’s about Sarah, and the ideas you’ve been 
puttin’ into her head. Sarah and me’s been goin’ together 
for three months, now, and she was contented and happy 
enough. Then you come along and gave her ‘ ideels,’ as 
she says you calls em.” 

**But, my dear fellow, what harm is there in that ? 
Ideals only make life more beautiful. Sarah has never 
known before what the beautiful is, poor gir] !” 

‘“«* Poor girl!’ Yes; sence she’s knowed you!” Dave 
lost his patience, and the words came fast. ‘‘Sence you 
set her thinkin’ life wa’n’t good enough for her! I know I 
ain’t no ‘ideel’, but I’m an honest, hard-workin’ feller, as 
would die for her.” Then he calmed down and went on 
slowly. ‘‘ Now, what I want to know is—can’t you just 
kind of tell her that this ‘ideel’ business is all rot, and 
make her see things like she did before ?” 

“Well, no; I can’t say I can. She’s much happier 
with something to beautify her commonplace life. Let her 
have her ideals—you too—if she will. The world’s dull 
enough any way. It’s no use trying to do beautiful 
things, they’re not appreciated—but one might at least 
think them.” 





Thorndyke had succeeded in lighting his cigarette and 


puffed away at itin great content. The wind caught the 
smoke and whisked it away instantly. Dave could just 
smell the faint fragrance. 

He looked at Thorndyke silently for a moment. 

‘*Mr. Thorndyke,” he said, and his voice was almost 
hoarse, ‘‘ is that what you think ?” 

‘“Why, yes. In a nut-shell.” 

“‘ Well, then—ef ever a good girl comes to care for you, 
and tries her livin’ best to please you, I pity her. By 
jingo, Ido! Whatever she does, even if she saved your 
life, you wouldn’t think it was worth nothin’ if it wa’n’t 


beautiful. God help ye, Mr. Thorndyke, and it’s Christ- 
mas termorrer, too !”” 
* - * * .” - * 


How the wind tore across the salt-marshes and out to 
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sea! The sand whirled up in great white arms, and Sarah 
was almost blinded as she made her way to the beach. 
The tide was going out, and in shore it was quiet. The 
wind blew out over a dark stretch of shiny, uncovered 
stones, and here and there a piece of stranded kelp lay in a 
graceful curve. 

Sarah had finished all the work that even busy Mrs. 
Bumpus could find for her, and now she made her way to 
the beach to see ‘‘if the waves were high enough for 
Christmas Day.” 

‘‘Tt ain’t grand nor anything,” she thought. ‘‘Ef the 
waves was rollin’ and thunderin’ in, it might be fine, like a 
piece er poetry. It’s jest an ugly off-shore gale.” She 
glanced out at the weir. The long line of stakes, with 
bits of net visible here and there, stretched out beyond the 
deceptive calm in shore. The tide went whirling out of 
the creek, and met the waves beyond in an ugly chop 
sea. Sarah idly watched the white, ill-tempered confusion. 
As she looked, a dory shot down the creek. A man was 
rowing and a little boy sat in the stern. She climbed one 
of the dunes and saw that it was Thorndyke and little 
’Rake Allen. Thorndyke waved his Tam gayly. The 
dory fairly flew out through the calm waters of the creek 
and spun around in the spiteful tide rip outside. 

‘* What’s he a-doin’ out there, anyhow?” thought Sarah. 

Thorndyke evidently began to wonder the same thing, 
for he pulled the dory around and headed for shore again, 
But he found it no light matter. The wind caught the 
high bow and whirled it around first one way and then 
another. The waves hit sharply against the sides and sent 
up sheets of drenching spray, and all the time he was drift- 
ing out. Thorndyke pulled a good stroke for still water, 
but he had not the practical fisherman’s jerk, that sends a 
boat through almost anything, and he lost ground rapidly. 

He had drifted out past the weir, stake by stake, and at 
last as he looked around, he saw only three more between 
him and the gray stretch of water beyond. He pulled on 
one oar with all his might, tumbled forward as the dory 
swept past, and caught the next to the last stake. 

That was enough for Sarah. In another moment she 
was flying back across the marsh to the fishing-hut. Half 
a dozen men were grouped about a huge net that lay black 
and clumsy in the brown grass. Sarah sprang in among 
them like a small whirlwind. Her eyes were alight, and 
her dull hair blown into flying strands. 

‘‘Mr. Thorndyke’s out to the weir. He’s holdin’ on to 
astake. *Rake’s with him, and he’s been tryin’ to pull in, 
but he can’t.” 

‘* How'd he get out thar, anyhow, in this gale ?” 

‘* Went out to see the new mend, I guess.” 

Mr. Bumpus straightened himself up slowly. ‘‘ He’s 
a darned fool,” he said. ‘‘Come along, Dave ; we’ve got 
ter git em in. Mebbe we can make the creek again, and 
mebthe we can’t. We'll get ’em aboard o’ suthin’ that can 
sail, e. we have torun for Plymouth. We'll be back by 
*-2w Year’s, Sally !” 

Dave looked at Sarah. ‘‘ Hurry up, Dave ! 
little, and I know he’s scart.” 

Two men followed him as he jumped into the punt, and 
in a moment more the Sarah B. swung clear of her moor- 
ings. 

‘‘Hev’ ter jibe her down, and be lively about it, too !” 
shouted Dave, and Sarah understood what that meant for 
a new boat. It meant a terrible strain on each and every 
part of the untried riggirz, and the risk of running ashore 
in turning the bends in the creek. She knew, too, that the 
men seldom ventured out to the weir in an off-shore gale. 
‘Rips was too ugly,” they said. She ran back along the 
creek to the beach, and watched the big gray sail slowly 
hoisted. It was all she could see of the boat between the 
banks. 

The sky was overcast with frayed black clouds. One 
narrow band of yellow shone on the horizon and lit 
up the tops of the waves as the wind tore them off in 
sweeps of spray. The dull-yellow marshes turned almost 
a gold color, and the creek was black from the overhang- 
ing clouds. 

Sarah stood and watched the Sarah B. tear down the 
creek. A sudden swoop as the sail filled and swung out, 
a quick push on the tiller and over went the boom, driving 
the gunwale under water and sending the men scram- 
bling to windward. A wild dash for a little way, then an- 
other sudden turn and bang, and at length the Sarah B. 
swept by her namesake, the long boom almost touching 
the grass at her feet. She looked at Dave. His eyes were 
fixed on the next turn in the creek, and he did not even see 
her. 

‘*He ain’t thinkin’ about me,” thought Sarah. 
jest sailin’ that boat for all he’s worth.” 

Again the sudden swoop and rush of the sail and the 
Sarah B. plunged out of the creek full into the tide rip. 
How she rolled and splashed, this way and that! Sarah 
fled back to the dunes and saw her sweep off past the weir 
and come up into the wind just beyond the last stake. 

She saw Thorndyke let go his hold ; saw the dory lifted 
and thrown over the half-uncovered net ; saw it balance 
for a moment and then float off bottom upward The rest 
was all confusion. She remembered two heads in the 
water, a moment of wild gesticulation on the Sarah B., 
then one head disappeared and the other steadily neared 
the boat. Thorndyke was a strong swimmer and fought 
fiercely with the short; hurrying waves ; but little ’Rake ? 
The men were shouting and pointing, but Thorndyke swam 
on, reached the Sarah B. and scrambled on board. Then 
for a moment a figuie showed out jiainly against the yel- 
low sky. For a moment only, and then Dave jumped and 
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struck out for the boy. Was it an hour or a minute after 
that she saw his head disappear? The Sarah B. drifted 
fast, and she just saw something lifted on board. Was it 
one or two ? 

““ Who was it ? Dave! Js Dave all right ?—and ’Rake ?” 

The Sarah B. was back in the creek after two hours’ 
beating to windward. Sarab scuiled the punt down to 
meet her, and one of the men helped her on board. ‘‘ He'll 
be all right enough. He’s dead beat now. ’Rake’s all right, 
too. They had atough time of it, both of ’em,”—but Sarah 
had not heard. She was standing half shyly beside Dave. 
He lay on a pile of tarpaulins and could just look up at 
her with a faint smile. 

‘‘The women with tails and fins, they most got me for 
Christmas dinner,” he said. 

“Oh, Dave! You hadn't ought to. It’s all bad—all 
that. You saved ’Rake, and he—he jest went for himself. 
He’s a skulkin’ coward, and I hate him, with all his old 
stories.” Sarah’s eyes flashed. ‘‘ Where is he, and I'll 
tell him so.” 

‘* Let him off easy, Sal; jest luff up a bit. He’s pretty 
bad. We can’t tell ef he'll weather this, so don’t go sayin’ 
things like that. You might be a-sayin’’em of him as 
couldn’t answer back.” 

Sarah turned where her father pointed. On the other 
side of the boat lay Thorndyke with a terribly white face 
and a great gash across his temple. 

‘The boom swung over an’ struck him,” said Mr. 
Bumpus. “ Lift him easy, boys.” 

* * * * * * * 


The yellow January sunlight streamed in across the 
dish-pan and the vigorously rattling dishes. It glistened 
on Sarah’s hands, all soapy and wet. Further on, it struck 
the floor in a big, uneven square. In the middle lay a huge 
tiger-cat clawing lazily, too sleepy to purr. 


‘* Hark, from the tombs a doleful sound,” 


sang Sarah, gayly, and rattled the dishes harder than ever. 

Perhaps she didn’t hear him come softly up behind her, 
but at any rate she screamed loudly when Dave suddenly 
pinned her arms by her side. ‘‘ Got ye now !” he said. 

Sarah stuck her hands into the hot dish-water and then 
spattered him well with a dexterous jerk. 

“Got somethin’ else, too, didn’t ye, Dave ?” 

The yellow cat had received his share of the drops, and 
retired under the stove with offended dignity. 

‘*Ef I did, I'll give her somethin’ more to pay for it,” 
and Dave advanced to the fray with determination in his 
eyes. He cornered her at last by the dresser. 

‘Now, Dave /” she said. 

‘Are you Sarah Bumpus ?” interrupted a soft voice, 
and the two turned guiltily. 

There, in the middle of the kitchen, stood a slender giri 
in black. The yellow sunlight fell on her dull dress and 
pretty black furs. The big cat rubbed himself softly 
against her skirts with arching back. 

‘* Are you Sarah Bumpus ?” she repeated, gently. 

‘“ Yes—ye-s,” stammered Sarah. 

‘*No ye ain’t, neither !” interrupted Dave. ‘‘ Leastways 
ye ain’t goin’ to be long,” and he too became confused. 

‘* | suppose you are Dave Allen,” the girl went on. ‘I 
am Dorothy Temple. I think you have never heard of 
me, but Mr. Thorndyke told me of you.” She stooped 
an instant to stroke the yellow cat. ‘‘I—I was to have 
married him,” she said. She clasped her hands lightly 
before her, and went on, turning to Dave. 

‘*He wanted me to tell you that you had showed him 
the difference between ”’—how should she put it so that he 
would understand ?—‘‘ between thinking and doing. You 
saved the little boy’s life; he” —she flushed a little— 
‘‘thought only of himself. He said: ‘Tell Dave he had 
the right of it all.’ I tried—oh, how I tried—to show him 
how much better it was to find beauty in actual life than 
to imagine it ; but it was of no use. You showed him, and 
he wanted you to know that you had.” 

“I didn’t do nothin’ but swim, Miss, and I’m used to 
that ; and it was my own brother, you know. He hadn’t 
ought to take on so. Jest you tell him that ——” 

Sarah pulled his sleeve with frightened eyes. 
Dave,” she whispered. 

‘** Don’t what ? Don’t tell Mr. Thorndyke what I think? 
Yes I will, too. I always thought my way the best, and 
I told him so jest before Christmas. I’m glad he thinks 
so too. It'll make him a bit happier. You said you was 
agoin’ to marry him, did ye, Miss? I'd like to shake hands 
and wish ye well.” 

**Oh, Dave! Can’t ye see her dress /”’ gasped Sarah. 

Dorothy had grown very white, but she put her little 
hand into Dave's big one. 

‘Thank you,” she said. She hesitated for a moment 
and went on slowly. ‘‘ Didn’t you know that Mr. Thorn. 
dyke died the day after he was carried to New York ?” 
And then she picked up the yellow cat and buried her face 
in the soft warm fur. 
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Nofhing is hosf. 
OTHING is lost ; the woods and fields grow green again in spring, 
The earth and flowers are full of life,—new life in everything. 
We fall asleep and rest, and wake, and call it daily life, 
And sleep at last—an end of pain—an end of care and strife. 


Nothing is lost, for life iteelf is only a passing thought ! 
We lose our yesterday, ‘tis true, but hold the good it brought. 
Nothing is lost, the sweet, sweet songs come to us o'er and o'er, 
The same fond faces oft return, and will forever more 

J. W. Donovan. 
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The Colonel’s Christmas 
Morning. 


By Ropert C. VY. MeyErs. 


HE colonel stood beside his desk 
cheerfully contemplative. 

The colonel was tall and 
stooped a little; a thin lock of 
iron-gray hair strayed over the 
side of his forehead. The outer 
office was full of anticipated 
Christmas cheer: Bob, the 
younger clerk, whistling shrilly, 
now and then laughing to his 
confrére, who was married and 
had children, and was determin. 
ed to spend his whole month's 
salary to-night for the young 
ones. Beyond the outer office 
was the street ; there were piles of Christmas greens there, 
and a forest of pungent-smelling trees around which 
mothers and fathers chaffered, and smaller fry looked 
on, their hearts in their mouths lest only the lesser spruces 
should be bought and those that could not by any pos- 
sibility be got into their homes left for the purchase of 
more stirring parents than their own. 

Turkeys, fruits, sweets, merry voices, hungry eyes—all 
that the day before Christmas brings to a naughty and un- 
ruly world. 

But the colonel was oblivious to everything but the 
paper he held in his long, veined old hand. It was a 
mortgage for four thousand dollars, and might be fore- 
closed to-morrow, except that Christmas was a legal holi 
day. But the day after would do. 

‘The colonel has gone!” suddenly sang out Bob, to 
some one who had entered the outer office. 

The colonel started—had the mortgagor brought the 
money ? 

He opened the door leading to the other room. A hush 
fell there. Bob, who was fixing an awkward bit of mistle- 
toe in his button-hole, slid his hand up to hide it. 

*‘T thought you’d gone, colonel,” he said, with his 
frightful new-time nonchalance. ‘‘ Here’s a young man 
with a package.” 

The colonel took the package—a box of Christmas 
candies for his mother—much relieved that the man who 
owed him four thousand dollars had not brought the 
money. He put the mortgage into his pocket and passed 
through the room. 

‘The compliments of the season, gentlemen,” he turned 
to say to the clerks, and with a bow to them passed out 
into the street. 

He limped a little from his old war-wound, and made 
his way through the throngs of holiday providers, as he 
bent his steps toward the station. 

An organ, with a worn-out monkey with an Italian 
at the end of its string, suddenly broke into a jubilant 
strain—‘‘ Dixie.” 

Did the colonel see the fields of long ago and the 
bronze torsos moving through them? Did he hear the 
twang of banjos, the scrape of fiddles, from the cabins 
dotting the territory that had been his, his father’s, and 
his grandfather’s before him ? 

A shadow crossed his path, - A woman no longer young, 
with faded eyes partially shaded by a rusty crape veil, was 
beside him. She had a little wreath of holly in her hand. 
The colonel’s form went up to its full height. 

‘‘Mrs. Anderson !” he said, stiffly. Had she waylaid 
him—a scheme of her husband’s—to ask for a stay of pro- 
ceedings in the matter of that mortgage ? 

Colonel,” she said, ‘‘ I saw you from across the way. 
The time of year is one of peace. May I wish you a peace 
ful Christmas Day ?” 

He bowed, his hat in his hand—he could not move be- 
fore the lady did. 

‘*Good-bye,” she said. ‘‘ Your train is sure to be 
crowded to-day.” Then, as the organ came nearer : ‘‘ You 
hear that tune ? I—I think it was the tune influenced me 
most to speak to you. Iam going to the cemetery with 
my wreath. My children lie there, you know. Well, a 
peaceful Christmas, colonel! Good-bye.” 

The colonel went on his way, and yet this was the 
woman he had once hoped to make his wife, the woman 
his friend had taken from him, the woman he meant to 
render homeless the day after to-morrow. He had barely 
time to make his train. He found a seat in the crowded 
car, and sank into it wiping his forehead. The light in 
the west was very beautiful. It opened a space in the 
frosty ether till one might almost say he saw beyond ac- 
cepted vision into that which to see should blind him with 
its revealing, His eyes on this light, the colonel shifted 
around in his seat. 

Why must that woman waylay him and wish him peace? 
How old she looked. And she had once thrilled him with 
her youthful beauty, He could recall the first time he had 
met her. She came from New York to visit the Morisons, 
when he was taking his handsome mother to balls and 
routs. His mother had not liked Alice from the first. 

‘‘I smell the groceries her father sells,” madame had 
said. 

Madame was a woman of action. 

‘‘He shall marry Jane Imbray,’ 
d’Evrieux admires her too much.” 

But Alice and her father went to Europe about this 





, 


she said. ‘‘Count 


time, and that rather dissipated madame’s fear. Besides, 
Count d’Evrieux went over to madame, and Jane Imbray 
petted the younger man till everybody impressed it upon 
him that he cared for her. 

Then one day madame’s son had a vision as he rode his 
horse, Chedar. The magnolias were perfuming the coun- 
try for miles around; ared bird piped on the hedge ; the 
field hands droned a plantation melody ; a little branch 
tinkled its way over some sharp flints. Suddenly Chedar 
pricked up his ears, and his rider heard the fall of a hoof 
near at hand. Then out from the covert of glistening 
green, seated upon a snow-white steed, Alice Ramsay, in a 
soft blue habit, rode into view, 

After that it was all over with the plans of his mother. 

“Do you know,” said Madame Stamford, ‘‘that the 
count vastly admires Jane Imbray ?” 

Her son flushed to the eyes, looked sternly at her, and 
said not a word. But madame raised her right hand and 
smote him upon the face. 

She hated Alice for being the cause, as she thought, of 
Jane Imbray’s acceptance of the count’s addresses. When, 
toward winter, Alice returned to New York, Stamford’s 
ring was on her finger. 

That winter madame was suspiciously calm, and took 
to reading the papers with singular avidity. 

Along about Christmas -time, Stamford’s old chum, 
Anderson, came back from a five years’ mooning in a 
German university, where he had gone to study political 
economy and drop out of the active energies of the world. 

Madame Stamford had never cared for any one but 
Madame Stamford and her son. She now believed that her 
son had poured into his friend’s ear all the happenings of 
the past year, and that the young men laughed at her for 
her still holding on to youth, for her romance with Count 
d’Evrieux, and the manner in which that romance had ter- 
minated. She read the papers, and thought. 

In January Alice Ramsay came again to the Morisons, 
and Stamford was glad to have Anderson meet her. 

Then madame became attentive to Anderson. 

‘* What strange things are taking place in politics,” she 
said one day to the young man. 

‘*T am greatly interested in them,” returned he. 

‘* And in Miss Ramsay,” smiled madame. 

‘““Yes; she interests me,” Anderson admitted. 

a novelty here.” 

‘‘In that she fails to appreciate you?” inquired mad- 
ame. 

Anderson’s eyes glittered. 

‘‘But to more important matters,” smiled madame. 
‘*Strange changes are in the land. There! go up and 
shoot in the gallery. I hear my son’s pistol up there.” 

And then the new President in the White House ! 

Alice and her father were again in New York at that 
time, and Stamford could but pay attention to what was 
going on around him. 

Anderson, filled with philosophy, hastened northward 
for a fuller understanding of affairs. Stamford went to 
New York. 

‘“ Which side of this cause are you on ?” was Alice’s 
father’s question. 

He made his answer and went home—he knew that 
Alice would be true to him. 

And how he missed Anderson, his friend and confidant! 

‘‘ Where is your commission ?” his mother one day said 
to him. ‘‘ Have you not sufficient manliness to assert your 
manhood ?” 

Well, he was Captain Stamford, and not a word from 
Alice ! 

This is what Stamford wrote, when he could stand the 
uncertainty no longer : 


** She is 


‘Tell me to come to you, and I will come. 
everything, and we can go to Europe.” 


I will give up 


He gave the letter to Pompey, his body servant, with 
money to pass him up North. 

Two days latera sharpshooter, searching Pompey’s dead 
body, came across the letter and lighted his pipe with it! 

Three weeks and Pompey was still away, and there 
was no reply from Alice. 

Then Captain Stamford’s company marched away. 

A few days later Alice presented herself to madame ; 
she was haggard, frightened, reckless. 

‘* Where is your son ?” she demanded. 

‘* Attending to his duty,” answered madame. 

‘«‘T have a letter for him,” went on Alice. ‘‘ His duty is 
his own, but I would not have him think he is any the less 
to me because his duty is not that of the men in my part 
of the country. This letter tells him as much. It is un- 
sealed ; you may read it. All the world may readit. Will 
you let me leave it here, that he may get it when he re- 
turns home, if you do not send it to him? This trouble 
will soon be over.” Then she broke down. ‘‘ God help 
us all,” she said, ‘‘ but I love him !” 

Madame let Alice lay the letter on the table—then she 
ordered her out of the house. 

She would not read the letter ; it was not for her. Out 
in the road some poor whites were carrying valuables 
from a despoiled house. 

‘*The letter shall be -protected,” she said; ‘‘it is not 
mine to destroy.” 

She sealed the envelope and carried it to the upper 
gallery, where she screwed it into a narrow strip and 
thrust it into a hole in the wainscoting—a hole made by a 
bullet from the pistol of her son or his friend, when they 
practiced here in the rainy seasons long ago. 

Madame heard of Anderson that day; he had come after 
Alice to bear hér homeward at imminent peril to them both. 

When she wrote to her son she told him that Alice had 
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been there, and that Anderson had taken her North, but 
she said nothing about Alice’s letter—she had merely prom- 
ised that the letter should be there when he came home. 

Stamford read his mother’s words. There was a read- 
ing between the lines—Alice preferred Anderson for being 
on her side of the cause from the outset, 

A dreariness of time and Captain Stamford was Major 
Stamford, then colonel. 

Then came Chattanooga ! 
Anderson at the head of a company in blue. 
snapped in his head. His blood-shot eyes on the man he 
had loved and cherished, he rushed through the smoke and 
carnage, his hands outstretched for vengeance. Then there 
was a twinge a roar, and Stamford felt the world slipping 
from him, and he knew no more. 

Then came months of suffering—a ball taken from his 
head, a ball left in his leg ; failure was all around him, 
and Well, it was all over and done; he was back 
again on the old place, a poor man. 

Madame never complained, but that she 
let art go by and age come on was not the 
least of solemn requiems for dead hopes. 

After too many idle years Stamford 
opened an office in the city and dabbled in 


There Colonel Stamford saw 
Something 





real estate. 

And there was a surprise in store for 
him—Anderson came back and brought his 
wife with him. 

The colonel met his whilom friend in the 
street, and he knew him at once. He 
heard that the couple were very unpros- 
perous ; that Anderson was full of ideas 
that came to nothing ; and that all their 
children were dead—they had brought 
their bodies here and buried them in a 
cemetery, the eldest dead only a few days. 
All this meant that Anderson had come to 
stay. 

After that he often came across the 
couple, and he would turn away to avoid 
them. 

Then he heard that Anderson had an 
idea of establishing an economic commu- 
nity in the South. Nothing came of that, 
and he mortgaged his old house for four 
thousand dollars. This money lasted five 
years, and he had written books in those 
years and made no money. A month ago 
the mortgage came under the notice of 
the colonel. It would be due in thirty 
days—no one would take it—and the in- 
terest on it had not been paid fora year. The colonel 
had the mortgage transferred from the mortgagee to 
himself. 

Here was his chance for revenge on as false a man and 
a woman as had ever lived. 

He knew how pinched they were—there are many 
ways of finding out the affairs of those we hate—and 
Anderson was selling his furniture in order to raise money 
that he might get North. 

Yesterday Anderson passed and re-passed the office. 
The colonel knew that he was fain to come and ask fora 
little time, but that he could not bring himself to make 
the appeal. To-day Anderson had not been visible, and 
the colonel had not been without the fear that the man had 
become possessed of the money in some miraculous way 
and designed a coup at the last minute, hence the moment 
of agitation when the confectioner’s boy came to the office. 
The train rattled along; the west had become sodden. 
the colonel, coming out of his reverie, turned his eyes into 
the car. 

The car was not orderly to-day, as usual; every passenger, 
man, woman, and child, had a package and a cheery counte- 
nance, and they all seemed to be talking at once about to- 
morrow, absent friends expected, journeys to be taken, 
presents, expectations, and the like. And everybody seem- 
ed to be a little kinder than usual; did not mind crowding— 
men taking other people’s children on their laps and ques- 
tioning them about Kriss Kringle, and inventing all man- 
ner of absurdities to mystify the little ones. 

‘*Stamford !” said a voice. 

The colonel looked at the man on the seat beside him— 
it was his enemy. 

**T followed you down here,” Anderson went on, hur- 
riedly, ‘‘to ask clemency. My wife evidently suspected I 
would approach you, for she hung around the depot till 
you came along, when, not seeing me, she went away.” 

‘““Why do you come to me?” asked the colonel, in a 
strained voice. 

‘* My wife is in poor health,” the other man said. ‘‘ She 
has never got over the loss of our last child. I shall not be 
able to provide her with a comfortable home yet awhile. I 
know what must actuate you in the foreclosing of this 
mortgage, and you can have all the revenge you want in 
letting her stay in the house through your charity.” 

‘*T have very little sentiment,” the colonel said. 

‘* Sentiment !” echoed Anderson; ‘‘who the devil is 
trading in sentiment ? I am asking only for humanity.” 

‘‘In this case the terms are synonymous,” pursued the 
colonel. ‘‘I regret that you should have taken so much for 
granted. A certain indebtedness is due me; in asking 
that the conditions of that indebtedness be adhered to I am 
scarcely inhuman.” 

Anderson eyed him curiously. ° 

‘* You make me regret, indeed, that I took the trouble 
of coming to you,” he said. ‘‘I was a fool! My wife’ 
would never forgive me if she knew. But I love her, after 
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all these years I love her, and no humility I may be forced 
to undergo for her sake can mean much to me. Have I not 
been humbled already by the frustration of all my plans, 
the success of which would have made me an honored man 
in her sight ? Perhaps it was sentiment that brought me 
to you—the sentiment of the Christmas-tide, when instead 
of a joyous offering to my wife I must see her home taken 
from her. But that isenough. I leave the cars at the next 
station and return to town by the first train that will take 
me there. Try to forget that you have seen me.” 

He opened a book that was in his hand and proceeded 
to read it. The colone: saw that it was Bacon's ‘‘ New 
Atlantis”—still harping on his model communities. 

Now the next station was the colonel’s, and both men 
reached the platform at about the same time. 

Down in the road was old Chloe, with the mud-splashed 
wagon that should take the colonel to the Hall. Anderson 
would wait in the chill air for hours for the down train, 
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‘‘BEHELD A WHITE HORSE WITH A BLUE-HABITED GIRL ON IT.” 


and discourtesy was abhorrent to the colonel. Neverthe- 
less, he went down to the wagon, grasped the reins from 
Chloe, and made off so rapidly that the dusky woman was 
nearly tumbled out. 

The old mare jogged along with the colonel and Chloe, 
the one servant of the place, who had been a slave in the 
old time and resented emancipation. 

** Look !” said Chloe after a while. 
Bethl’em,” and began to sing : 

“* Mary in de gyarden airly, 
Oh! t’other worl’ is not like dis.” 

A star had come out above them and shone down like a 
lighted flower. 

Pretty soon the ramshackle fence was reached, the gate- 
way without a gate, the rutty avenue to the piazza from 
which a turkey flew off screaming. 

The wind was rising, that star looking down, as the 
colonel entered the house, his footfall waking the echoes. 
He lighted the lamp and hung his hat and overcoat on 
the antlers that did duty as a rack. He opened one of 
several doors on the side of the hall and entered a large, 
empty room with a little table drawn into the centre. The 
table was sct for his solitary supper. 

The colonel dropped into a chair and waited till Chloe 
should have put away the mare and the wagon. He rested 
his chin on his hand and fell to thinking. Anderson—and 
he bethought him now that the man had worn no overcoat 
—must be walking up and down the platform waiting for 
the down train. He would go back to the city and tell his 
wife how unsuccessful he had been—for, of course, this 
was all a preconcerted plan of those two. 

And to-morrow those two creatures would be homeless 
—at least the day after to-morrow. He frowned to think 
that the morrow was a legal holiday—a day of grace. 

A shutter creaked, and the colonel looked up expecting 
Chloe. 

How dull the room was. His life was as dull. Here 
he was in the house alone with his childish and uncompan- 
ionable mother, year in and year out, summer and winter, 
hey-day and holiday. He should have had sons and 
daughters around him, brave and fair children, maybe 
grandchildren, for whom the Hall to-night would be 
lighted ; a great pine-tree with gilded fruit on it there in 
the middle of the room ; childish voices ringing with song 
and merriment over the coming of a day, the happiest in 
the calendar of youth. 

And whose fault was it that this was not so? Whose 
but the man’s who had ruined friendship years ago; the 
woman’s who had so unworthily deceived a ioving heart ! 

Another sound, and Chloe was bringing in the fried 
chicken and coffee. 

‘‘Dem tukkies kep’ me,” she said. ‘‘’Pears dey ’spec’ 
dis am er sure ’nough Chris’mas. Trydis pullet, Cunnel ; 
he done melt in yo’ mouf ; he jes’ ached to be fried Chris’- 
mas Eve.” 

But the colonel had little appetite ; after a miserable 
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attempt at eating he rose from the table. ‘‘ How was 
madame to-day ?” he asked. 

‘“Gwine on disrememberin’ ter-day,” grumbled Chloe. 
‘‘ Better eat dat pullet. Gord knows my ole gums cain’t 
tackle him. Hain’tno light up dar,”—for the colonel had 
crossed to the door. ‘‘ Madame wouldn’t have none—she’s 
done disrememberin’.” 

The colonel went out into the hall, took the lamp from 
the table along with the box of confectionery he had 
brought from town, and ascended the stairs. 

In the wide upper gallery a fire burned in the grate, 
and the rising moon laid a long silver finger across the 
floor. A padded chair was drawn up to the fire, and the 
colonel, setting down the lamp, went there. He looked 
down upon the wrinkled face pressed up against ‘the pil- 
lows. Eighty-five years old, and all that he had in the 
world; all the love he had ever commanded! The mort- 
gage papers in his pocket rattled, and a sudden twinge in 
his leg told him to expect falling weather 
soon. 

His leg! His mind flew off to Chat- 
tanooga and how near to murder he had 
been that day. ‘‘ An eye for an eye”— 
the dex talionis/ His satisfaction had but 
a few hours to wait. ‘‘ An eye foran eye.” 

Chloe, in a high-pitched voice, was sing- 
ing a Christmas hymn down-stairs, an old 
hymn that used to be sung on the planta- 
tion yearsago. He listened and thought 
of the old Christmases and the gayety then. 

Madame’s hand moved a little, and she 
softly sighed. Her still bright eyes open- 
ed and she looked up into the face bend- 
ing over her. 

‘** Well, honey !” she said. ‘‘ Is that the 
boys and girls singin’ ? Chloe’s been sing- 
in’ all day about Christmas—‘ While 
shepherds watched their flocks,’ ‘Peace 
on earth and good will tomen!’ How is 
your wife ?” 

It was, as Chloe had said, one of mad- 
ame’s ‘‘ disrememberin’ ” days. 

The colonel put the box of candies in 
her lap. 

‘* A happy Christmas, mother,” he said. 

“‘T’ve seen eighty-five of 'em,” she re- 
turned, quickly. ‘‘ My mother died young. 
I'm not so very old—and I do not rouge, 
it is my own complexion. And I will not 
agaim pay seven hundred dollars for a bar- 
rel o’ ficur; they may burn our cotton, 
but I will not give in.” 

Her voice dwindled and her head drooped, the hand the 
colonel held becoming limp. 

He sat beside her and waited for her to revive. 

Did he see in the crackling logs the summers they had 
known when those logs had been trees? Did he hear, in 
the sounds they made in burning, the songs of the birds 
that used to perch on their leafy branches ? 

He was thinking of the day after to-morrow and his 
revenge. 

But back of that day were many yesterdays, and he 
could but think of them, considering what the coming day 
meant for him. Was it the burning logs made a scent in 
the gallery almost like the perfume of magnolias? The 
colonel almost heard a little red bird piping on the hedge, 
the drone of a plantation melody ; almost beheld a vista 
of green leaves against a summer sky, and then a white 
horse with a blue-habited girl on it 

A hand strayed over to his, resting on the back of the 
padded chair. 

‘*Dear,” said madame, ‘‘a shock upset me to-day. A 
part of the wainscotin’ there behind you fell. The whole 
house is givin’, it is so old, so old. And to-day there have 
been so many to see me, and wish me a joyous Christmas. 
My mother was here, and she looked in my eyes and laid 
my face against hers, and it seemed so strange that I was 
so old and she was so young. And your father was 
here ——” Her thin lady-hand pressed his, her still beau- 
tiful lips smiling. 

‘*T want to talk,” she said. And she talked of herself, 
her beauty, her conquests. She ran on in her gabble of 
old times, bringing up incidents of her son’s childhood 
along with her own. At last she uttered Anderson’s name. 

The muscles of the hand under hers contracted. 

‘* This is the gallery where you two used to shoot,” she 
said. ‘‘The wainscot is full of bullet-holes. All the 
plaster is riddled back of that part that fell to-day. 
‘Every bullet has its billet,’” she laughed feebly, re- 
peating, ‘‘ ‘Every bullet has its billet,’” as though the 
words were the refrain of a song—the Christmas hymn 
Chloe still shrilled down-stairs. 

The colonel went over and tried to right the part of the 
wall that had fallen. 

Suddenly his mother uttered a word in great pain : 

‘*The war |” 

He was at her side in an instant, quieting her, holding 
her till she was calm again. That word often frightened 
her in these days. 

He was glad when Chloe came in with a candle, 

The colonel led his mother to her chamber-door and, 
kissing her, left her with Chloe, who slept on a rug on the 
floor at the side of her mistress’s bed. 

He went back into the long gallery and walked up and 
down, his head bent, his hands locked together behind 
him. 

The moonlight poured in at the curtainless window, 
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the fire crackled. Tired at last, the colonel seated himself 
in the padded chair and took the mortgage from his pocicet 
and looked over it. He leaned back in the chair to think 
—and went to sleep. 

A flash in the gallery—it was the sun of Christmas Day 
in the morning. 

The colonel, stiff and cramped, awoke with a start. 
Where was he ? The paper on his knee fell to the floor. 
Then he remembered everything. 

He rose, stern and implacable. He needed the money 
that mortgage represented ; the house was tumbling down 
for want of repairs. Look at the débris of the falling wain- 
scoting. He would run into town to-day and make calcu- 
lations. He would have the office all to himself ; everybody 
else would be celebrating Christmas, and to-morrow he 
would see the mechanics. 

And to-morrow would be his revenge ! 

He went to his room to bathe his face. The Christmas 
sun attracted him to the window, and he looked out upon 
the morning world, new-born as when the first man saw it; 
new-born as it shall be when the last man gazes upon it 
some far-off last morning. 

He looked much younger than he had looked last night, 
when he went into the gallery where madame sat in the 
chair awaiting him for the Christmas breakfast. 

Chloe, wearing the new bandanna the colonel had given 
her, had spread the table with a piece of old rich damask, 
and wreathed the plates of hot batter-bread and chicken 
with evergreen in honor of the day. But the colonel was 
in a hurry, and he thought Chloe would never have the 
coffee ready. He felt that he was very much hurried in- 
deed; he must make arrangements for spending every 
cent of that four thousand dollars in repairs on the house. 

He had to read the Gospel for Christmas Day : 

‘‘He was in the world, and the world was made by 
Him, and the world knew Him not. He came unto his 
own, and his own received Hii not ”—all through he read 
it, Chloe standing reverently by, his mother smiling and 
understanding little or nothing. 

Then he attacked the viands. 

Once he glanced up and found madame’s bright eyes 
upon him. ‘‘ You’re quite young again, colonel,” she 
said. ‘‘ Goin’ to town ?” 

‘‘Only for a while, mother,” he replied. ‘‘ I'll be home 
for Chloe’s turkey.” 

‘‘In a hurry to go, it seems ?” 

“* You know I must catch the train.” 

‘* You don’t even look at the damage done by the fallen 
wall.” 

‘‘T examined it last night. In a little while I'll have a 
good many things made better—as soon as I can sell a 
certain house. But I must go now.” 

“Glad to get rid of your old mother. She always 

did play second part in your affairs. Old!” and madame 
was working herself into one of her passions. ‘‘ I wasn’t 
always old—I wasn’t always deserted on Christmas Day. I 
was the belle o’ the county. One Christmas I was the 
toast, and the stems were broken from the glasses 
that they might not be set down with a drop in ’em 
One o’ my ball- slippers was filled with champagne, 
and my health was drunk in that! Wasn’t there 
a duel down by Talbot’s branch, and—— No, no, 
I wasn’t always a wrinkled beldam. My silks 
would stand alone, and for a wager I rattled up 
the aisle one Christmas Day till the rector had to stop 
readin’ the Lesson till I was seated. As for my waist, 
your hands could clasp it and the fingers meet. And 
here you are, glad to be rid o’ me, and dictatin’ to 
me and readin’ the Gospel with profane haste. No 
body ever thwarted me but a woman who came be- 
tween you and me and caused the man I would 
have married to take the woman I meant for you. 
A grocer’s daughter, a coffee-importer’s girl, to go 
against me/ So much for Alice Ramsay !” 

Why did she speak that name? Could she not 
see how hard her son’s face became ? 

‘* Mother,” he said, ‘‘I must go now. 
waiting with the wagon.” 

‘*Don’t I know what has ailed you all along ?” 
cried madame. ‘‘It all came back to me yesterday, 
when that fell—I’d forgot it before. 
What! You look at me like that! Your mother is 
weak, light-headed, is she ? You must treat her 
like a child, eh! Go look back of that wainscot 
that fell, look at that third bullet-hole in the plaster 
—go, I say !” 

‘“ When I come home, mother,” said the colonel. 

But madame had risen to her feet, a terrible 
smile on her face, her eyes blazing. 

‘* Treat me as a child,” she cried, ‘‘ a child to be 
cozened and excused! I am a woman, an old 
woman —your mother! Go to that wainscot, I 
tell you—I command you !” 

She extended a small, thin finger, her head 
thrown back in a way the colonel remembered 
made him tremble years ago. 

Fearful of missing the train, thinking to get off easier 
if he appeased her, he went to the part of the room she 
indicated. 

‘* There is nothing here,” he said. 

** You lie!” cried his mother. ‘‘ Nobody has touched 
it. I put it there. She asked me to let her leave it for 
you, and I put it there for safety. I never promised to 
speak a word to you about it, only to let her leave it for 
you.” 

Something in his mother’s manner chilled him. 
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He looked into the hole in the plaster—was there some- 
thing there ? He took out his pocket-knife and dug it into 
the hole again and again, and then he dragged forth a 
screw of yellow paper. He opened it. 

‘* Anderson has asked me to marry him,” itread. Again: 
‘If this quarrel between your part of the country and 
mine has not altered your feeling for me, write to me— 
say a word to me who am all alone in my agony, my father 
in battle, you away from me. I will come to you if you 
only tell me to do so. But your silence will mean that I 
am no longer anything to you.” 

More, more he read, thinking of that letter he had sent 
by lost Pompey, and which he now saw had never been 
delivered. What thoughts did not surge through his poor 
brain as he stood there swayed by the passion of that old 
letter ! 

Then—Anderson assuredly knew nothing of this letter ; 
he knew Anderson, and he knew he would never have 
married the woman who clung to another man. Alice 
had hardened herself, thinking her love spurned, and had 
wedded Anderson. 

‘‘Oh, mother ! mother.!” all at once he said, in a strange 
voice, and again ‘‘ Mother ! mother !” as limping to her he 
put his arms about her, quite as though he ran to her for 
protecting love. 

With a cry madame sank back in her chair. 

‘My boy!” she said. ‘‘My dear boy !” patting his 
head as she might have done when he was a child, though 
not knowing why she wept, nor why he knelt there ; only 
that a long-standing quarrel of some sort between them was 
over. 

It was some minutes before the colonel mastered him- 
self. 

‘* Now I must go,” he said. 

‘To attend to business on Christmas Day ?” 

‘Yes.” 

‘‘Kiss me, honey! I wasn’t good-humored last night— 
that wainscot fallin’ brought so many thoughts to me. 
Kiss me !” 

So he placed his face to hers. She took a sprig of the 
green with which Chloe had decorated the plates and put 
it in his hand. Then she let him go. When he was a 
good way down the gallery he turned and looked at her. 
She was so old, he had not always been thoughtful of her 
in his younger days; she had gone through so much, and, 
latterly, she was alone so much. He turned back and 
kissed her once more. 

Then he hurried away. 

‘‘Lawd, Cunnel,” complained Chloe, grasping the seat 
of the wagon, ‘‘ you done layin’ de mar’ out! She ain’t 
no Blue-grass stock, an’ her off-shoe’s loose. Huh! my 
mis’ry !” But the colonel reached the station as the train 
puffed up. 

He saw nothing around him in the train, heard nothing. 
When he reached the city his head had cleared a little, and 
he noted the groups of happy people in the streets. 
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With firm step he took his way to the Anderson house. 

He passed by achurch. They were singing an anthem 
there, and the music came out to him as a voice of kindly 
greeting, this Christmas anthem, But he hurried on till 
he came to the old house he had often visited in his boy- 
hood. There was no fsign of holiday cheer there. The 
blinds were down, the door-steps dusty. 

He rang the bell, and no one answered it. He rang 
again with no better result. Then he rang angrily, furi- 
ously, he could not have told why. And then the door 
opened and Mrs. Anderson in her rusty black confronted 
him, 


She fell back at sight of him and a stern look came into 
her face. The colonel went inside, but he could not say a 
word ; he only looked at her. 

‘*T presume you are here in reference to the mortgage,” 
she said. ‘‘ My husband has just stepped out, but I think 
I can answer for him, as he has told me about his meeting 
you yesterday. Iam displeased that he should have said 
a word to you. It was entirely foreign to my will. We 
are preparing to go away,—up North somewhere, and——” 

The front door was still open, the knob in her hand, 
the colonel just across the sill. 

** Will you ask me in ?” said the colonel. 

‘‘We have no right to keep you out,” she returned. 
‘* This is your house.” 

‘* And you have no inclination to make me your guest?” 
he said. 

She vouchsafed no reply to this. 

The colonel looked down. Then for the first time he 
saw that he carried in his hand the sprig of evergreen his 
mother had given to him. 

‘*T did come in regard to the mortgage,” he said. 
will be satisfied to-morrow.” 

She made an exclamation. 

‘*T pray you let me do this,” went on the colonel. ‘‘I 
must not be denied. It is for sake of——” 

‘*Charity,” she interrupted harshly, ‘‘and I blame my 
husband for this. And I decline to permit anything of 
the sort.” 

Could she not see the burning light in his eyes—or 
were his eyes too heavily clouded by the mist of time to 
show the light behind them ? He stood in the presence of 
the woman he had loved and who had loved- him, both of 
them with silver in their hair, both of them old. 

She looked coldly away from him. For years she had 
thought him a forsworn man. Yesterday, on her way to 
lay a memorial wreath in the plot where lay her children, 
she had come across him, the spirit of Christmas-time in 
her mind and all her loneliness without her little ones. 
He had looked so lonely, limping along, that the impulse 
seized her to go over and say a word to him. How had 
he met her advances? And perhaps he had never been 
contemptible in her eyes before this morning, when he 
came to her in her poverty and offered her charity. 

As he still stood there, and the door was open and it was 
not any too warm in the house, she said : ‘‘ If you wish to 
wait for my husband, you are at liberty todo so. But the 
mortgage must be foreclosed, not satisfied. Excuse me !” 
and she left him and went into a room on the right. 

He looked around him in the old Av.derson hall at the 
makeshifts for comforts. What had s ie not gone through! 
And she still thought he had been false to her! Almost 
on the run the colonel limped up the hall and turned 
the knob of the door behind which she had disappeared. 

She was pacing the room, her hands clasped in front of 
her, a frown on her face. She stopped abruptly in her 
agitated walk at sight of the colonel. 

He went up to her, holding out a little yellow 
paper. 

‘*T never read this until this morning,” he said. 
‘‘My mother put it away when you took it to her, 
and she told me of it only to-day. Before you wrote 
this I had sent you a like letter, which my mes- 
senger could never have delivered to you,” and he 
placed in her hand the letter she had written to 
him so many years before. Her face blanched, she 
crumpled the paper against her palm. 

‘*Leave me!” she said, hoarsely. 
alone !” 

‘* And I may do as I will for the old time’s sake, 
for my poor mother’s sake ?” he asked. 

‘* Leave me alone,” she said. ‘‘ Go!” 

He had turned away, when she called him back. 

She raised her faded eyes to his, she placed both 
hands upon his shoulders and gave him a long, 
mute look—no hunger of love in it, no wild regret ; 
but only ineffable satisfaction for the rehabilitation 
of a belief that had been thrown aside for years as 
worthless. 

Then her hands slid down, and she placed the old 
letter upon the ruddy coals in the stove beside her. 

‘‘Then I may do as I will ?” murmured the col- 
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**T must be 


onel. 

She did not answer, and her face was turned away 
from him. 

‘‘T met vou yesterday,” he went on, ‘‘and you 
carried some Christmas green to your dear dead. 
Here is a piece my mother gave me this morning. 
Take it, and I shall know that my own sorrow’s 
grave is thought of by you, and I may do as I will. 
Will you take it, Alice ?” 

So she reached around, her face still hidden, and 
took the green. And her hand was trembling. 

The colonel went out without looking at her 
again, and closed the door behind him. 

Did he see Anderson in the hall with a little basket in 
which were a few Christmas provisions? I do not know. 

But Anderson saw in his thin face a look of joy that 
made him think of their young manhood, He went up to 
him and they took each other's hands without a word. 

‘Tt was one of his old jokes,” thought Anderson, ‘‘ that 
hard manner of his. He is going to give us time, or the 
like, and he comes to tell us this on Christmas Day;” and he 
looked after the colonel going out of the house, the sunshine 
lighting him up as he stood on the front steps, the crisp 
air waving the thin lock of gray hair at the side of his 


forehead, And-that was the colonel’s Christmas morning. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE COWBOY’S CABIN. 


‘* Sweet, sweet home !” 
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The Crusade of fhe Children. 





Mi = ot When out of Cologne’s fair city 
Jil ° The children marched away. 
iP, i 
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(3) They had heard of the strife and struggle 
: By desert and white-walled town, 
Where, before the golden crescent, 

The banners of God went down. 


They had seen the red cross burning 
On breasts of tarnished mail, 

As they crowded and clung to listen 
To the gray crusader’s tale. 


In their dreams rang shout and clarion, 
And they saw the sunlight fall 

On the blood-washed beach of Acre 
And <Ascalon’s ruined wall. 


And they said in their hearts—the children— 
‘It is only for us to win: 

The hands that shall strike for Zion 
Must have known no taint of sin 


‘‘Qurs be the march and vigil 
Strong, because undefiled— 
We will storm the holy city 
In the name of Christ, the Child !’’ 


So, under the Red Cross banner, 
Through the grim gates’ yawning arch, 
From dark lanes crawling and winding, 
The hosts of the children march. 


Away from the love that holds them- 
Out of the arms that cling 
‘Shall we not go,” cry the children, 
‘*At the call of Christ, the King ” 


“ For us shall He smooth the mountains 
And open the sea-gates wide, 
As of old, for His chosen people, 
He turned the Jordan’s tide !” 


shrisfmas in a Shee 


WAS the 24th of Decem 
ber, and Corb McHenry 
rose up in the midst of the 
sheep-camp and, figurative 
ly speaking, cursed his 
day. Indeed, he may 
have done so literally, for 
all I remember; what I 
know is that he pronounc 
ed some formula to the ef 
fect that a man might as 
well be dead as spend his 
Christmas in a sheep-camp. 

I couldn’t help laughing 
at him, he seemed in such 





deadly earnest about it, 
though the thought of the 
wife and babies down at the ranch house on the Rio 
Pecos went to my heart, and the sight of the Old Man’s 
hopeless eyes moved my sympathies a great deal more 
than Corb’s loud lamentations. 

Corb was our Adonis; a big, straight young fellow, 
with hair like curly corn-silk, a way that took with all the 
women, and a roving fancy, and I knew he was sighing to 
think of the feminine worlds he might have conquered 
during the Christmas festivities ; but the Old Man—it was 
easy to guess that his faithful heart was very sore for 
somebody in particular. 

We three had been drifting sheep for some six weeks 
down toward the Devil River. The spot we were now on 
had plenty of sotol, but no water anywhere near, Sheep 
will live very well, you know, without water, and get fat, 
if they have sotol ; so our Mexican hauled us a barrel when 
he could, and we used it to drink and to cook with, and 
the man who washed his face too much was considered un 
patriotic. It is, no doubt, very shocking to relate, but we 
were all extremely patriotic, and, the water supply chanc- 
ing to be just then very low, there hadn’t been a face 
washed in camp for a week. The work of a sheep-camp 
is killingly hard, and it is dirty. Traveling as we must, 
no man carries more clothing than he carries on him, and 
sotol, catclaw, and mesquite thorn soon make rags of them. 
Corb was always handsome—dirty or clean, whole or rag 
ged. His good looks lay in his lines and proportions, and 
were ineffaceable ; but the poor Old Man—never a beauty 
at his best—grew simply hideous. He had, with his 
clear, honest, light-gray eyes, a stiff black beard which, 
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Strong in their hope undaunted 
They marched by river and town, 
And saw over strange horizons 
The broad, red sun sink down. 


On, though their feet grew weary, 

They marched through shade and shine 
Till they heard no more beside them 

The murmuring of the Rhine. 


The way grew wild and lonely, 
The great world wide and strange, 
And the faces of men and women 
And God’s sky seemed to change. 


Through days of heat and hunger 
They toiled o’er hill and plain, 
Scorched by long, shadeless noontides, 
Scourged by the wind and rain. 


Haunted through nights of terror, 
They called on God to hear, 

Till weak limbs drooped and faltered, 
Till brave hearts failed for fear. 


So, one by one they scattered ; 
And ever, day by day, 

Straying and lost and dying, 
The great host ebbed away. 


A broken remnant only, 
Shattered and weak and worn, 
Their banners soiled and trailing, 
Once with such high hope borne— 


Only some shivering wanderers 
Marched by Brindisi’s strand, 

And over the sea’s dim desert 
Looked to their Promised Land. 


There, by the great blue waters, 
On the edge of the alien shore, 
The passionate hope of the children 
Went down to rise no more. 


“Camp. 


BY GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE. 


if left unshaven for two weeks, transformed him into a 
ferocious brigand. 

We had been hard at it slashing sotol all day, and were 
sitting, unusually tired, ragged, and dirty, around the camp 
fire when Corb filed his protest. 

‘*Boys,” said I, after the manner of a Santa Claus, 
what'll you have for Christmas ?” 

‘* A big bath-tub full of water, a half-gallon of cologne, 
a new suit of clothes, and a dance to go to,” answered 
Corb, promptly. 


sé 


We both laughed ; the wish was such a photograph of 
the boy and his ambitions 

** What’ll I do for you, Old Man ?” T said. 

‘** Well,” said the Old Man, modestly, and quite as if he 
I'd like 


a pair of breeches—these are most too bad—and some de- 


expected me’ to produce them from somewhere, ‘‘ 


cent grub for the crowd.” 

That was the Old Man all over. A little for himself 
and a great deal pro bono publico. That, with many other 
unobtrusive good points, was why those who knew the 
bashful old fellow well—he was younger, by the way, 
than Corb, I think—loved him. 

Suddenly Corb stood up again. ‘‘ Deliverance!” he said, 
dramatically, and pointed to the horizon, where we saw a 
group of horsemen making for us. ‘‘ That’s something new 
for Christmas, anyhow,” he added, triumphantly, Then, 
with a sudden change of tone, ‘‘ Hide me ; there’s a couple 
of riding-habits in the lay-out.” 

It was all very well for me to laugh at the discomfiture 
of Corb and the Old Man. The wife and babies are just 
as glad to see me dirty as clean, and my capital prize is 
drawn ; but we consider it, all the same, a mean thing to 
bring ladies to a sheep-camp when the outfit has been out 
a long time and may be safely reckoned to have reached 
the acme of destitution. They come innocently enough, 
bless their hearts, and confident that you’ll be glad to see 
them ; but the boys who engineer such ‘‘ pleasant sur 
prises” usually know better. 

Answering the mute appeal in the Old Man's eyes, I 
said, as the approaching party dipped into the draw east of 
the camp, ‘*‘ Yes, you hide out. Corb and I can entertain 
them—git !’ and he got. There was a tangled thicket of 
scrub and mesquite west of the camp, and he made for it 
and was out of sight by the time the crowd came up over 
the divide. 

When they came in among us we saw we had no one to 
blame with the inopportune visit ; they were all tender 


Not for them was the battle ; 
Not for them was the crown— 
The glory of siege and struggle, 
Or the victor’s green renown ; 


Never for them, rejoicing, 
In the blaze of the Judean skies, 
With the cross of Christ above them, 
Should the towers of Zion rise ! 


At home, by the gray old gateways, 
By bridge and winding lane, 
There re wan-eyed mothers waiting 
Till the children come again. 


High in the crow-stepped gables 
They watch till twilight falls 

Over the green Rhine valley, 
Over the moated walls. 


But they watch for the dead, deep hidden 
In glades of some forest brown ; 

For those who lie by the waysides, 
Where Christ on His cross looks down. 


They wait for the glad returning 
Of feet grown slow and lame, 

Of lost and hungering outcasts 
Drowned in the city’s shame. 


For those in the slave ship fettered 
And those by the Algiers strand— 

Fair girl and gold-haired stripling, 
Sold by the Christian’s hand ! 


* * * * * 


Time has grown old and forgotten ; 
Deep buried in dust of years 

Are the broken hearts of the mothers 
And the children’s helpless tears. 


And we number the centuries seven 
Since they marched by the Rhine away ; 
But to them, in the holy city, 


It counts as a single day. G. A. Davis. 





feet, Austin and Galveston people, the leading spirit a 
young lady, a Miss Belle Hardin, who had been visiting at 
the ranches above, and a few days at my place, and was 
now riding down to take the Galveston, Harrisburg and 
San Antonio road home, her baggage having preceded her 
They intended to stop and take supper with us, and then 
ride on ten miles to the ranch below in the moonlight, 
which was very fine. 

How should I know that the whole wild excursion—for 
it was a wild one for ladies at that time of the year—had 
been undertaken at the command of one imperious young 
woman, because she wanted to see the Old Man before she 
left? But I did know it, as well as if she had told me inso 
many words, by the time Miss Belle’s disappointed eyes had 
roamed over the entire camp, taken in the inside of the 
tent, cruelly turned open to their gaze, and turned inquir- 
ingly to me. 

I wouldehave told her, instinctively, that the Old Man 
was busy about somewhere, and would be in directly ; but 
the devil counseled Corb to say, in a most aggravating and 
public manner: ‘‘ The Old Man—that’s what we call Mr. 
Bassett down here—cut and run when he saw who you 
folks were. He’s not fixed for company, you see, and he’s 
not very sociable, anyhow ; guess we won’t miss him.” 

The flush that rose on Miss Belle’s cheek boded ill for 
the Old Man. I saw the thought rise in her pretty, angry 
face, that if she could brave a long, hard ride in an unpro 
pitious season, and the ridicule of those with her, by per 
sisting that she liked it and was taking it for pleasure, it 
was as little as he could do to welcome her gladly. Why 
should she go hanging after a recreant suitor, here, where 
the best in that line goes a-begging ? She turned sharply 
and interested herself violently in the camp and its equip- 
ments, Fortunately, the crowd announced that they had 
brought grub with them, or I don’t know how they would 
have supped. Amalio had not yet returned from his last 
trip for supplies, and we were pretty nearly reduced to 
eating sotol with the sheep. 

Finally, when I had seen the lot of them, with Corb to 
help, at work opening cans, boiling coffee, and frying ham, 
and the ladies, with their habits tucked up, fussing over 
the camp-fire and looking wonderfully pretty and sweet 
in their uncouth surroundings, I strolled down to the 
thicket to see how fared the Old Man 

He had seen who our visitors were, and he was the most 
woe-begone, forsaken-looking creature you ever saw, 

‘| had my needle and thread with me, and I’ve tog- 
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‘* Seven the centuries number, 
Since that half-forgotten day 
When out of Cologne’s fair city 
The children marched away, 
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‘EENTH CENTURY.—([See Porm on Pace 17.] ‘So, under the Red Cross banner, 
Through the grim gates’ yawning arch, 
From dark lanes crawling and winding, 
The hosts of the children march.” 





gled up my clothes so they look some better,” he said. 
‘“*Couldn’t you, please, get me just a little bit of water ?” 
‘Can you, friends, refuse me water 
Can you, when I die so soon ?” 
quoted Corb, who had followed me, in fiendish enjoyment 
of this abject request;—but something in the Old Man’s 
eyes went to my heart. Poor, blundering, old black moth, 
fluttering after a star. For I had no doubt Miss Belle 
merely wanted to see him to assure herself that she could 
justly hang his scalp among the many other trophies of 
that nature she was taking home to Galveston from the 
plains, and I sharply told Corb to go about his proper 
business—entertaining the visitors—and, though it went 
against my conscience, for the supply was fearfully low 
(and suppose something delayed Amalio!), I wet one end of 
a towel and conveyed it to the Old Man, and sauntered 
back to the merry picnicking group at the fire, reflecting 
on the folly of all mankind in general, and young folks 
in particular. What madness made the Old Man set his 
fancy on a girl like that? A belle, a beauty, a petted, 
spoiled child of fortune, who would only look at him, I 
was firmly convinced, to count him off as ‘‘one more,” as 
the knitting women counted heads at the guillotine in 
the Reign of Terror. Not but what he was good enough— 
and doubly good enough—for any woman, and a tolerably 
good match ; but could I blame a mere woman, without 
the chance I had for knowing, if she should rate Corb’s 
sleepy eyes and inches above the Old Man's heart of gold ? 

Poor Old Man! When he came lagging and shambling 
into camp he was anything but your notion of a success- 
ful wooer. His face was red with bashful misery, and I 
had never known before how white his eyes could gleam 
from the thicket of a six weeks’ beard. Miss Belle com- 
pleted his discomfiture by nodding to him over her shoul- 
der, and then, as if struck by a sudden thought, offering 
her hand and saying: ‘‘I forgot; I believe I didn’t see 
you when we first came.” This, when we were but three 
men in camp, was rather transparent and very gratuitous ; 
but it did for the Old Man. He subsided by the camp-fire 
and toasted bits of bread and strips of bacon for folks 
in such a reckless way that he half baked his face and 
brought the water to his eyes. saying never a word to any- 
body. 

On the heels of this why should the Old Man’s evil 
destiny have suggested to him to propose to Miss Belle 
now? I can’t say, and you can’t. Rank desperation, I 
suppose, and the frantic thought that she was going away 
and he might never see her again. Anyhow, I knew he 
meant to doit, for I heard them, when the party was sad- 
dling up and getting ready for departure. He had evi- 
dently asked her if he might ride a little way with her, 
as he had something special to say to her, and I heard her 
reply : ‘‘ Of course you can ride with me if you want to; 
but anything you have to say can just as well be said here 
and now, and have it over.” 

I fancy he must have mentioned to her the suspicion 
we all had, and said something to the effect that he had 
hoped she came down to the camp especially to bid him 
good-bye before she left ; perhaps there had been some 
thing between them that justified him in thinking so. 
Whatever he had said he had succeeded in making her 
blazing mad, and before the cool insolence of that speech 
of hers he turned away heart-broken, saying : 

**T guess you don’t care for me to ride with you, and 
what I had thought to say had better remain unsaid.” 

She looked after him, as he went to help the others with 
the saddling, very regretfully. 

**Aha, Mistress Pussy,” I thought, ‘‘ you clawed your 
mouse a little too hard that time. Anyhow,” I added, vir- 
tuously, ‘‘ you know enough about the poor fellow’s-de- 
votion now, and you sha’n’t have the satisfaction of refus- 
ing him in so many words.” And I myself rode with 
her as far as the dry arroya, told the party to ride briskly, 
as some of us thought there was a norther coming, and 
was turning back when Miss Belle stopped me. Her eyes 
were large and frightened. 

**Do you really think there will be a storm ?” she said. 
‘‘T am such a baby about storms. Great, grown woman 
as I am, I always break for mamma and hide my head in 
her lap when one comes up at home, and out here on the 
prairie I know it would scare me to death.” 

I reassured her, told her that the squall, if it came at 
all, would hardly strike before morning, and rode back 
through the flocks to the camp. 

That was a Christmas picture not to be forgotten. The 
sleeping herds, couched peacefully beneath the white won- 
der of a Texas moonlight night; the sweep and swell of 
the low, grassy hills and plain, very like, I fancy, to that 
country where the shepherds watched their flocks at night 
nearly two thousand years ago, when the angel of the 
Lord awakened them and sung to their ravished ears the 
first Christmas carol. 

I found the two boys very low in their minds. We all 
had the feeling a prisoner must have when the visitors go 
out and leave him alone again with his four walls, and as 
we were all dead beat, we prepared silently and expedi- 
tiously to turn in. 

That was the worst miscalculation I ever made on a 
norther. We had barely closed our eyes when it was on 
us ; first with a rattling dash of rain like a discharge of 
musketry, then the wet tent was yanked from above us by 
a spiteful gust and dashed dripping upon the camp-fire, 
and we were in pitchy blackness, no hint of moon, and in 
the middle of a spitting, clawing norther. Fortunately 
the temperature fell less than in any such storm I have 
ever experienced, and we were not so desperately cold, 
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Our first thought, of course—or mine, any way—was for 


the sheep. These worthies, who are undoubtedly at once 
the most idiotic and obstinate of brute beasts, always break 
for the open when a storm comes on, there to wander about 
till their long wool becomes first sodden with moisture and 
then frozen to ice, when they lie down comfortably and 
die—and a man’s money with them. 

We raced down among them as soon as we could gather 
ourselves together and worked for an hour, more like 
devils than men, driving them into the thickets and 
bunches of mesquite and keeping them bunched. 

By that time the storm, which after all was a small 
affair, was practically over, the thunder muttering off 
southward, and the moon looking out gloriously now and 
then. 

After a while I missed the Old Man. Though he lacks 
Corb’s inches, and is slighter, he is worth any ten of him 
to turn out work, and in such an emergency as this, a round 
dozen. Never complaining, never losing his head nor his 
temper, and always right there. I noticed, too, that some 
one had lit the camp-fire again, and, as the danger to the 
sheep was passed, I staggered over to it as near done up as 
ever a man was. What I saw there, as the poet has it, 
‘‘ gave me pause.” 

There, on the ground beside the fire, sat the Old Man 
holding Miss Belle in his arms. She was sobbing wildly, 
and he was soothing and hushing her as a mother might 
her child. I thought of what she had said about fleeing to 
her mother when storms came up ; arms as tender, though 
they might be awkward, encompassed her now. Awk- 
ward, did I say? The Old Man handled her as if he had 
been born for it, and bred to nothing else ; he tended upon 
her with a sort a divine intuition and knew all her wishes 
before they were spoken ! 

I came up with some unnecessary noise, thinking to 
warn them of my presence ; but she merely turned her 
head upon his breast and looked at me, and the Old Man 
glanced up and said, as if he thought the universe might 
be indictable for the trouble : ‘‘ Her pony threw her in the 
storm, and she wrenched her ankle and is all chilled and 
shaken up, and I found her out there crying and brought 
her in.” 

‘*T never was so frightened in my life,” said Miss Belle, 
with something of a return of her old vivacity, ‘‘ till Alan 
found me; then’—with an eloquent look—‘‘I was all 
right. We turned back when we found the storm was 
going to catch us, and thought we could reach here, and I 
got separated from the rest—they’l] all be in directly.” 

They came. Wetasrats. We made a big fire of sotol 
stalks, which burn like resin, and rigged up the tent again 
for the ladies, and by that time it was almost Christmas 
morning. . 

In the gray dawn I came upon the Old Man and one of 
the Austin fellows, talking. The Austin man was going to 
ride on to the next ranch below us, and send back their 
ambulance for Miss Belle, and then further, to a little town 
beyond, to have some things in readiness which the Old 
Man wanted there. 

‘**T would like,” said the Old Man, in the husky, hushed 
voice of one disclosing the gunpowder plot, ‘‘ a razor and 
as good a suit of clothes as you can get there, and don’t 
forget the license and the preacher.” 

He turned explanatorily to me : ‘‘I’ll send a man back 
from Mason's to take my place here,” he said. ‘‘ She isn’t 
fit to travel alone, as she is now, and nobody can take care 
of her as I can.” 

‘‘T wish,” said Corb, discontentedly, as the Old Man 
disappeared, carrying Miss Belle’s breakfast, ‘‘that some 
nice girl was as stuck on me as all that.” 

‘*Plenty of ’em are, Corby,” said I, cheerfully ;—but I 
knew in my heart that Corb would never know the glory 
and delight that comes from so deep, so strong, and so 
self-abnegating a love as the Old Man’s. Such a feeling is 
its own reward. 

Inside the tent I heard him: ‘‘ Dearest,” he said, with 
such a wealth of tenderness in his voice that every word 
was a caress, ‘‘ I’ve got you up such a break fast as I could, 
and I want you to try to eat a bit of it. It won’t do to be 
sick to-day, for, you know, it’s Christmas, and our wed- 
ding-day.” 


St. Nick versus O15 Nick. 


IN A ROUND HALF-DOZEN OF BOUTS. 


By EvELYN RAYMOND. 





Boor I, 





CENE — Drawing - room 
of an old country man- 
sion, 

CoMBATANTS. — Miss 
Karen Livingston. Mr. 
Fergus Conway. 

Fergus. Sweetheart, 
what is that thing 
which youare making ? 

Karen. A ‘‘ fascina- 
tor” for Aunt Felicia. 

Fergus. She needs it ! 
Beg pardon, dear, but 

the idea of fascination and Miss Felicia is so incongruous. 

Karen, Fergus, that is horrid! Felicia is goodness 

itself. 

Fergus, Granted, But let her fascinations rest. 














Your 
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finger-tips are so bewitchingly pink—they fly so daintily 
in and out of the white meshes—I must have them to 
hold. (Seizes her hands.) 

Karen. Please don’t, dear! I must finish this to-night. 
It is a Christmas gift, and I have many yet to make. I 
will never be done if I waste any more time. 

Fergus. Wasting time! Humph! Well, one more kiss 
—then they shall go. But seriously, darling, do you—so 
bright, so intelligent—still really believe in this trumpery 
tradition ? 

Karen. Thanks. But I don’t understand. 
‘‘trumpery tradition” do you refer ? 

Fergus. The keeping of Christmas. The impoverish- 
ing of one’s self to bestow undesired and unappreciated 
gifts. The setting aside of a certain day on which to let 
one’s self run crazy. And all for—what ? 

Karen. To give and receive happiness. I don’t under- 
stand your tone at all, Fergus Conway; and I—I don’t like 
it. (With decision.) 

Fergus. Pardon the tone, but continue the pout. Ka- 
ren, you are the sweetest morsel of womanhood that ever 
blessed a man’s existence. I love you, love you, sweet- 
heart! (Rapturously.) 

Karen (demurely). Y've heard you make that statement 
before. But don’t be silly just now. I want you to ex- 
plain this other thing ; this way you have of referring 
to Christmas. You are so clever and impartial, I am so 
proud of you, I wish to learn from you everything that 
you know. Don’t you approve this holiday ? 

Fergus. Do Ll approve binding my soul with chains of 
ignorance, fanaticism, superstition ? Do I wish to—make 
a general fool of myself? Your ‘‘Christmas,” what is 
it but a survival of the old Saturnalia? A feast that 
would make even bacchanals blush. Give over your few 
errors, Karen mine; be that rare thing—a woman with- 
out superstitions. 

Karen. Pooh! 


To what 


Iam not one whit 
superstitious. I’d just as readily begin anything on a 
Friday as ona Monday. I’d—— 

Fergus (interrupting). You delicious child! Well, what 
is it? Isee a protest lurking about your red lips. 

Karen. Dearest love, I'm sorry that you don’t like the 
day which is most to me of all the year. I’m sorry you 
said those things. I can’t give up—I couldn't live without 
my Christmas. 

Fergus. Yes, you can, sweetheart. 
And now, good-night—good-night ! 

(Fergus departs. Karen repairs to the library to learn 
Srom the cyclopedia about Saturnalia.) 


I am that already. 


T'll teach you how. 


Bocrt II. 


ScENE.—The same country mansion. 
CoMBATANTs.—Karen. Fergus. A Parson. 

Fergus (in wedding apparel, impatiently striding up and 
down, watching the door of the apartment in which he has 
been left alone.) And is this really the twenty-fifth? Has it 
actually dawned—my wedding-day ? That gives to me 
the sweetest woman in the world! Karen : a synonym for 
all loveliness! Arch, and yet serious ; cruel, yet tender ; 
gentle, and yet passionate. Life opens before me in one 
delightful vista. How kind of her to name a day so early 
—the twenty-fifth! How tantalizing to delay so long over 
a mere bit of drapery or the fold of a gown! She knows 
Iam waiting,and yet—— Well, I would not have her one 
whit less coy, less timid. 
more slowly, and finally sinks into a chair awaiting the sum- 
mons to join his bride. Suddenly a new thought strikes him 
and he springs up excitedly.) A man does not quarrel 
with his wedding-day; but—did Karen remember that the 
twenty-fifth is that abominable Christmas ? It could not be. 
I had told her so often and so distinctly how I detested it. 
And yet a horrible suspicion torments me that she did re- 
member ; that she purposely appointed it. Since I forbade 
her to make me an ordinary Christmas gift she would offer 
me one that I could not refuse. The witch! Well, I’ll get 
even—— Hark! They call! Farewell disquietude and 
loneliness | All hail to joy ! (Answers the summons and de- 
scends to the drawing-room, where stands a brilliantly lighted 
tree, surrounded by a numerous household. On the 
branch of the tree perches Karen robed in white, her face hid- 
den by her bridal veil.) 

The Parson (in the garb of Saint Nicholas, motioning Fer- 


(Lost in happy musing he paces 


lower 


gus to her side). Young man, because of your treason to the 
training of your childhood and for your rebellion against 
my authority, you have deserved a bitter punishment. It 
had been well-nigh visited upon you ; but you have been 
given one more chance. A wiser than I has taught for- 
giveness because of love; and Karen—loves much. So, I 
am told, do you. For this love’s sake, will you receive 
at my hands the richest gift which it is in my power to 
bestow ? Wilt thou have this woman to thy wedded wife ? 

Fergus (furious at the ‘‘ tom-foolery” yet not daring to 
refuse, knowing that if he did he would lose Karen altogether). 
I will, 

The Parson, Karen, wilt thou have this man to thy wed- 
ded husband ? 

Faten. I will. 

The Parson, Join hands. I pronounce you man and 
wife. See to it that in the new household, this day by 
Saint Nicholas established, your ever bid him welcome. 


Bour ITI. 


ScENE,—A house tn town. 

Time.—Christmas Day, the first anniversary of Karen 
and Fergus Conway's wedding. 

ComMBATANTS,—Aaren, Fergus. 


A Baby. A Nurse, 
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Nurse. Look, sir! I have brought your son for you to 
see. As fine a boy as ever was born ! 

Fergus. Yes, yes! But the mother ? Is she doing well ? 

The Nurse. Never saw a woman braver, sir. 

Fergus. Of course not! My wife is the bravest of her 
sex, and the dearest. But, is she really doing well ? 

The Nurse. Lord love you, sir! That well that she 
will soon be tripping down the stairs to dine with you. 
Never saw a woman picx up so quick; and it’s all on 
account of the happiness, sir. Maybe you'd like to go up 
and see her, sir? If you will take great care not to dis- 
turb or excite her —— 

Fergus. Here, you woman. How dar. you attempt tc 
regulate my conduct toward my wife ? Your business is 
with the young one ; mine (He rushes up-stairs three 
step at a time, and bursts into Karen’s room like a happy 
whirlwind.) Oh, my darling! Tell me that you are safe 
and well ! 

Karen (pale, but exceedingly glad). I never felt better in 
my life. Only, don’t hug me quite so tight, Fergus, dear. 
That old nurse will see you. 

Fergus. Hang the nurse. 

Karen. Ym willing you should, if—you’ll take care of 
the baby. Our son, dear. Are you pleased, Fergus ? 

Fergus. Pleased as Punch! There, one more kiss before 
that horrid woman enters. She’s a bold, forward thing. 
The only drawback to our perfect happiness. Is she abso- 
lutely necessary ? 

Karen. I fear sheis, for a while. But isn’t he a darling ? 
He looks like you. Here, nurse, bring me my son. 

Nurse (bringing the child and laying it beside the mother). 
Take care not to excite yourself, ma’am. There, there! 
Itty tootsey wootsey ! Did he know he own daddy, did he? 
And what will you be naming him, sir and ma’am? It’s 
good luck to name a child right away. I’ve had him up- 
stairs already, clear to the roof, so that his fortunes may 
rise. And now, if he was named, he’d be sure to go on 
right. 

Fergus (with dignity). My child must have no super- 
stitions taught him. I —— 

Nurse (ignoring the father and addressing the mother). 
And surely, ma’am, you should call him Nicholas, after 
the blessed saint whose day it is. For, believe me, he’s 
the very finest Christmas child will see the sun this year. 

Fergus (contemptuously). Nicholas! Humph ! 

Karen (gently). Don’t speak iike that, dear love ; for— 
for—bend down so she can’t hear—I hope you like this 
Christmas gift also ; that you will love it as the one I gave 
to you a year ago. 

Fergus. Your Christmas gift ! 
purposely done ? 

Karen (timidly, yet triumphantly). !'m—I’m—afraid—it 
—was |! 





Karen—was this thing 


Bout IV. 


Scene.—Library of the same house in town. 
Time. —One year later. 


CoMBATANTS.—Fergus. The Doctor. The Nurse. 


The Doctor. Well, sir, I must congratulate you! Few 
fathers can welcome two such children on two successive 
Christmas Days. By the way, I believe that you were 
also married at Christmas. Were you not ? 

Fergus (dryly). I believe I was. 

The Doctor. A good omen. And—let me see. You’ have 
fared well. A wife, a brace of sons—surely you must be 
an especial charge of the good Saint Nicholas. Eh? Yes, 
thank you, I don’t care if I do. In honor of the occasion. 
Just two fingers. Such an unusual circumstance. H’m-m! 
Queer how things go! Here I’ve always been as good a 
patron of the day as my means would allow, yet nevera 
chick nor a child has St. Nick sent to me. Heigho! Well, 
wife and I make up the loss by caring for the orphans. 
By the way, I think you ought to celebrate this chain of 
blessings by a liberal donation to our new hospital for chil- 
dren. I do, indeed. A man to whom St. Nicholas, the 
children’s friend, has been so kind. What do you say ? 

Fergus. I prefer to give my money for the suppression 
of ignorance among the so-called enlightened classes. This 
fable of St. Nicholas. Bah! Doctor, it is discouraging 
to hear a man of your learning truckle to such a delusion 
—a popular lie. 

Doctor. Sir! Delusion? Lie? Those are strange words 
to fall from the lips of a man so signally blessed, and on this 
day, too! ButI fancy you area bit nervous. Though you 
have no need to be, sir, I assure you. Madam is in perfect 
health. I hope my services may be—— Eh? What? 
Don’t excite yourself. Well, I'll be going. And (doctor 
puts on his glasses, saying facetiously): Shall I make a note 
of the order? Next year, on Christmas Day, Number 20 
North Terrace—— 

Fergus (stamping up and down). I must beg you to re- 
frain from further levity. The affair is far too serious. 
The contribution? Sorry not to accommodate you, but 
principle forbids. Good-day. 

(The doctor goes out. Enter the nurse, smiling and jolly.) 

Nurse. Indeed, sir, I must congratulate you, sir! Three 
Christmases, hand running—to be so favored. It’s more 
than falls to the lot of common mortals! The little Nicho- 
las already toddling about ; but, whatever ’ll you be nam- 
ing this one, sir? What’sthat? Hold my tongue? Well, 
sir, I’ve nursed in the best families, and I must say I’ve 
never seen one of the gentlemen so ill-natured as yourself, 
sir! Yes, I’m going, directly. Icame to tell you that 
you could see your wife now, if you wish. 

Fergus (savagely). I don’t wish! It’s a conspiracy! I 
understand it, and I’m furious. You can tell my wife that, 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


if you like. And you can tell her also, that—this thing 
must be stopped / 
Bout V. 
ScenE.— The same. 
TimE.— Christmas Day five years later. 
ComBATANTs.—Karen. Karen’s two little sons. 


Nicholas. Mamma, why can’t we keep Christmas, like 
the other children on the block? They are having the 
bestest time, and Saint Nicholas is the fellow that gives it 
to them. They hang up their stockings and he fills them. 

Vay shouldn’t I hang up mine, mamma, dear? Nurse says 
that I was named for him: though papa says that I was 
iamed for a fabie. What is a fable, mamma? 

Karen, Something which is not true, and your father is 
a very wise man. Bring me a book aad I will read to you. 
(Nicholas brings a book, a new one.) Why, how is this ? 
Little one, where did you get ‘‘ The Night Before Christ- 
mas ’? 

Nicholas, Nurse gave it to me. I found it under my 
pillow. She said that if my father was a bigoted heathen 
I needn’t be one, too. I thought my father was a lawyer. 

Little Karl. Mamma, listen to the bells! Hear them 
ringing, ringing! And see the folks go by! How glad 
they look, and how they hurry! Nurse says that it is 
b-e-autiful in the churches where they go. All wreaths and 
flowers, and children singing. Can we not go to the church, 
mamma, dearest ? 

Karen (sighing). No, little man. Papa says no.” 

Nicholas. But why, mamma? Did you never go? Did 
you never walk with the happy people to see the wreaths 
and hear the music ? 

‘aren (softly weeping). Don’t ask me, child. Yet—I 
may tell you that, I think. I did use to go, when I was a 
happy little girl in my father’s house. 

Karl. That’s my grandpa’s, isn’t it ? 
house 

Karen (eagerly). The house which is like the man who 
built it—big, and roomy-hearted, and gay. And—where’s 
the harm? Listen, I will tell you a story. On this very 
day of the year in that big house, your grandfather would 
have a great tree out of the forest, and would cover it 
with lighted candles and with gifts for everybody, rich or 
poor. Because grandpa was not so very wise, and he 
believed in this ‘‘fable”—this wrong story—about St. 
Nicholas. And he believed that this good saint was 
pleased with the happiness of little children ; so for one 
day in the year he made glad as many as he possibly could. 
What with all the cousins and the poor children, the great 
open fires and the shining candles, the feasting and the 
music and the laughter—oh, happiness went wild on 
that one day of the year! We were so merry that we did 
not greatly care if we were also ignorant and silly. We 
did not mind it in the least ! 

Nicholas. Mamma, is it because this is the only house on 
the block which shuts St. Nicholas out that it isso dark 
and dismal here? Is it because we are not silly that we 
are so lonely, mamma, dear ? 

Karen (sobbing). I fear so, child. 

Karl (with conviction). I like the fable. I like being it 
all. I’m going to get my coat and go to grandpa’s. 

Nicholas. And I'll go with you. 

Karen. But you do not know the way, and your papa 
will be angry. 

Karl. Saint Nicholas will saow us the way. He’ll grant 
us anything we wish on his own day. Nurse says so. 
Won’t you go with us, mamma, dear ? 

Karen (considering). If I do it may sever the last bond 
between us. But—can I doom my children to so wise and 
unhappy a lot as mine? Fergus—my children, my chil 
dren—Fergus. Toss a penny, Nicholas, and ask your 
saint to make it fall the right, the best way up. 

Nicholas (tossing the coin). For grandpa’s. 
tails is it, mamma ? 

Karen. Heads. 

Nicholas. Heads it is ! 


Bovur VI. 
ScENE.— Outside the Livingston mansion. 


TimE. —Hvening of the same day. 
CoMBATANTS.—Karen. Fergus. 


The great, big 





Heads or 


Hurrah ! 


Fergus. Why did I find my home deserted—you and the 
children gone ? 

Karen. Because the time had come — Ob! life is so 
narrow without its fables, Fergus! I cannot bear it. 
Don’t look on me like that! But, don’t you see? Even 
the children suffer now, as I have suffered all these years. 

Fergus. Suffer, Karen? You, my wife, my idol? The 
intelligent comrade of my soul—you suffer for a fiction ? 

Karen (bitterly). I hate intelligence! I hate being so 
wise that I am only an idol. I love being silly and human. 
Like those great-hearted people in there. See my father. 
So old, so gay, so beautiful! Watch him dancing with 
little Karl? What makes him so young at four-score ? 
Just this all-the-year-round keeping Christmas in his heart. 
Oh, Fergus! you are older now at thirty-five than he is! 
At thirty-five your face is stern and forbidding, your heart 
unloving, your life unsatisfying. Give it up, husband. 
For I cannot, I cannot! I must train the boys to be big- 
hearted, and also—if that goes with it—silly. 

Fergus. Karen, my love! I thought that I had made 
you a wise husband. If I withstood your schemes to foist 
traditions on my mind, it was not from indifference to 
you. Seven years to-night you’ve been my wife, and to- 
night—you’ve left my roof. 

Karen. Fergus, I do not understand a love which is all 
selfish. See here! see here! Tbrough this other window. 
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The tree which stands alone. That is Karen’s tree, my 
husband ; Karen’s and her dear ones. See there? Seven 
long years have an old man’s trembling fingers hung the 
gifts for those who would not come to pluck them. The 
first year—when Nicholas came—three gifts, for you and 
him and me. The second year the gifts were seven ; the 
first three and another four, for Karl was with us then. So 
they have multiplied each Christmas-tide, till now the tree 
is laden, laden! And all for us, who were too wise to 
accept. Fergus, match me that love with yours! You can 
not! Both are enduring, faithful; but one is warm as life 
and one is cold as death. 

Fergus. Karen, my wife, my love! Such words to me? 
Oh, Karen ! 

Karen. Watch him now—the old man. And the chil- 
dren. How glad they are! But they miss something ; 
and even Kar! will not touch his gifts till——- Come with 
me, husband! Forgive my schemes because of the love 
which prompted them. It is cold out here—I shiver. It 
is so bright and warm in there. Come, Fergus, come! 
Don’t be a miserable wise man any longer; but bea happy, 
credulous fool for once ! 

Fergus. Your arms about me, Karen ! 


One Woman’s Good Will. 


By Nrya PIcrTon. 


So—I come ! 





I. 
GREEN Christmas maketh a fat 
graveyard,’” quoted Thane Bar- 


ton, standing at the long win- 
dow of the drawing-room and 
looking out upon the encircling 
shrubbery. 

“Don’t be doleful, Thane ;” 
remonstrated his mother with 
a deprecating gesture and a look in his direc- 
tion. 

‘‘Anything particularly doleful in that, 
pretty mother? Who prates more about 
green fields and smiling nature than you? I 
thought the coldness and severity of winter 
as disagreeable to you as the northern blasts are to the 
emigrant bird.” 

‘‘T might think so at any other time, my son, but not 
now. What will the old place be without a covering of 
snow ? If you share the family pride and ownership you 
will wish to see it so, and not harrow my feelings by allu- 
sions to skeletons.” 

‘“ Without doubt, my good mother. May the gods be 
propitious; grant our desire !” exclaimed he, theatrically, 
turning to look into her face. 

She smiled at his chaffing, and thoughtfully smoothed 
the lace ruffles of her gown. 

‘‘Who’s coming, mother? Anybody new ?” asked he, 
walking lazily to the fire-place and leaning near its oaken 
mantel with an affected air of attention. 

‘* Are you tired of the old faces, Thane ?” inquired she, 
evading a direct reply. 

‘* Well, not exactly tired. But when a fellow leaves a 
bustling city life and comes away for a holiday season he 
naturally wishes invited guests and everything new, you 
know. There’s the spiciness of it !” 

‘*Don’t be afraid! I promise you enough spiciness. 
About a dozen are coming, Iam happy to say. And no 
mopy folks ; all bright and on pleasure bent.” 

** Any girls?” 

‘‘Three,” answered she, as laconically as he. 

‘‘Three ? Heavens! What shall I do with them? 
Suppose none of them suit ?” 

‘‘One of them is sure to suit,” she replied, oracularly. 
‘* That is, so far as first impressions go.” 

The last remark appeared to be an afterthought. 

‘Don’t ask me anything else,” she warned, waving off 
a prospective question. ‘‘ All I can assure you is, wait and 
see.” 

‘** Wait and see’? How mysterious, Mrs. Barton ! 
‘ Delay not, delay not,’” sang he, as soberly as his frank 
face allowed. 






Barton Hall stood back from the main road about a 
quarter of a mile. 

The seclusion was just what the family had always 
craved. Offsprings of an exclusive Virginia stock, they 
combined with refinement, modesty and an absence of 
ostentation. 

One could find hospitality and welcoming faces within 
whenever the occasion required. But the spacious white 
house, belted in by massive oaks, was as awe-inspiring to 
wayfarers or prying eyes as the potency that emanates 
from a dignified presence. 

About the house the leaves had fallen in brown, dis- 
ordered masses. All the carefulness and labor of old Mar- 
tin, the garden¢r, could not keep the ground clear of them. 
They whirled and pirouetted as if the gustiness of Novem- 
ber had sent them afloat. 

“If I can keep the walks free of ‘em ’tis all I can hope 
for,” grumbled he. ‘‘ Never saw anything like this wind.” 

Only the oaks and the cedars retained their summer 
verdure, the leaves clinging like parasites to the broad, 
drooping branches. 

Near the high, white stoop leading to the front door, a 
motley collection of chrysanthemums was ranged; they 
looked perfectly at home in the cold, raw air. 
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** Think we’ll have snow, Martin ?” inquired the young 
master, coming out to view the December landscape. 

** Well, I dunno, sir,” answered Martin, meditatively, 
scratching his grizzled pate. ‘‘ Rather wish we would ; 
then some of these pesky leaves would be quiet, and I’d 
look more to them plants in the greenery.” And resting 
upon his rake, he observed, with a weather-prophet’s air, 
the sky. 

‘* It would be nice,” declared the young master. ‘‘ We 
had better pray for it, I think,” and he looked slyly at the 
grumbling old gardener. 

‘‘Humph! Don’t see what good that’ll do,” replied 
this doubting specimen. ‘‘If the snow’s to come, it’ll 
come, depend on it, sir.” 

‘*Very logical, Martin,” laughed the young master. 
‘* You have enlightened me greatly. Say, are there many 
roses for Christmas ?” 

‘‘The finest, sir! Many a nosegay there'll be for the 
young ladies, and plenty to dress up everything. This is 
a time of year I like to see ’em plentiful,” 

**Come here, Thane,” called his mother from the front 
doorway. ‘‘I want your taste about some decorations.” 

‘* At your service, madam,” coming forward. ‘‘ Want 
this hung ?’—picking up a rope of cedar and several 
branches of holly. 

‘Yes, near those pictures. Would you place the holly 
behind them, or hang from the chandeliers ?” 

‘‘ Either way. Perhaps it would look better at the end 
of the hall; mass it as carelessly yet heavily as your wealth 
of it consists. It will make a fine display as the guests 
enter the doorway. Holly, you know, is as much a part of 
Christmas as the stocking-hanging.” 

‘Not a badidea. Here, Samuel,” called she to a black 
attendant hovering near, ‘‘ step upon this ladder and place 
this as I tell you,” and she proceeded to give her orders as 
rapidly as possible. 

‘‘ Where's father ?” asked this restless young man. ‘‘ He 
keeps himself as closely as a monk.” 

‘‘In the library, I think, or the smoking-room. Try 
both places, and do persuade him out. Those musty old 
books will be the death of him yet. This is no time of 
year for study.” 

A very handsome woman looked Mrs. Barton, as she 
stood in her crimson house-gcown near the oaken stairway. 
In her hands trailed a lustrous branch of dark-green holly, 
the berries pleasantly harmonizing with her attire. 

She looked around the spacious hall and connecting 
rooms With a sense of satisfaction. Surely it was a home 
of which any woman might be proud, and the Christmas 
decorations were very becoming. To-night the guests 
would arrive, and everything was now in readiness. 

‘‘T am glad Lena Grandon consented to come,” mused 
she. ‘‘That unlucky misunderstanding last year with 
Thane was almost serious.” 

It suddenly occurred to her that she had not mentioned 
the fact of his being there. 
Yet it was very probable. 
She remembered the girl’s 
interest when she told her 
of the invited ones, and her 
question: ‘‘Those are all, 
Mrs. Barton?” And _ her 
ready answer : ‘‘ Yes, all.” 

It was certainly not in- 
tentional, this silence con- 
cerning Thane. Nor was 
her prattle about his busy 
life in the city, and the few 
chances of seeing him, pre- 
meditated. 

‘Well, I suppose it is 
something that had to be,” 
thought she. ‘‘ It will not 
matter if they meet strange- 
ly at first. Christmas dis- 
pels all bitterness, and it is 
better to be here than with 
that stupid old aunt in the 
city.” 

‘‘Something is on your 
mind, mother,” declared 
Thane, coming in from the 
library, where he had been 
trying his persuasive pow- 
ers on his father; ‘‘ I know 
it.” 

‘IT should think there 
was. How would you like 
the thought of all these 
guests arriving to-day and 
not be impressed with the 
importance of a plan of en- 
tertainment ? Suppose you 
offer your happy sugges- 
tions ?” 

‘Well, got a good 
Christmas dinner? That 
is first, I believe. Every 
one looks for it. Do you 
know you can really make 
enemies and shock one’s 
appetite for ever by a poor 
meal on that day ?” 

‘TI do not think any one will suffer. Barton Hall has 
dispensed its hospitality before,” answered she, proudly, 
‘Tt still holds its reputation.” 


’ 
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‘‘ There, my lady, don’t be offended. It is only interest 
that prompts me to ask questions. Now about the enter- 
taining. We might have an old-fashioned cotillon in the 
drawing-room, and drag father into it, or a game of hide- 
and-seek as high up as the garret, or charades——” 

‘‘Ugh! my dear Thane, don’t suggest those horrid 
things,” said she, her small white hands to her ears. ‘‘I 
hate them! Every farm-house and barn affair resorts to 
them. I always think of a circle of raw-boned youths and 
buxom girls whenever these things are mentioned.” 

‘“* Ah, I see! You are too don ton, mother mine. Well, 
I confess they are stupid sometimes. Now, I shall tell you 
what to do. Don’t bother your head any more about the 
guests. Leave them to themselves and tome. If people 
are sociably inclined anything is entertainment. I might 
have an inspiration to-morrow—something great and tak- 
ing with which to amuse them. Will that do ?” 

“‘You certainly will,” thought she, thinking of Lena 
Grandon. Then,aloud: ‘‘ Oh, yes! I think I am safe with 
your fertile brain. Come, would you like to look through 
the rooms? They are very pretty.” 

‘‘ Whose is this ?” inquired he, after they had moved 
from one to another. ‘‘It seems to me this is unusually 
dainty—gotten up for some angel.” 

The interior was all blue and silver, and the long, silken 
curtains, sprayed with fleur-de-lis, dazzled even in the day- 
light. On the table was a blue bowl of Malmaison roses. 
Some of the rich, velvety petals rested against the delicate 
blue china. 

‘* Mother, whose room is this ?” again asked Thane, as if 
curious to know the favored one. 

‘Tt is for a young lady. Some one you will like.” 

And then they moved away. 


II. 

LI. night the snow had fallen. There it lay like a 
A mantle drooped from the snow queen’s shoulders. 
Upon the oaks and cedar boughs it became more pro- 
nounced, for here and there a dark green leaf peeped out 
from behind its snow-smothered neighbor, suggesting to 
an upward - glancing eye a crayon of nature’s own handi- 
work. 

In the huge open fireplaces throughout the house the 
oak logs were blazing, for the guests had arrived and 
wished to forget Jack Frost for a while. 

All yesterday the pebbly walks had crunched with car- 
riage - wheels; and now that the last guests had been 
housed, old Martin moved round and cast a cross eye upon 
the ruts made in the thick snow covering his precious lawn. 

Being a proverbial grumbler, no one heeded him ; his 
duties were strictly observed, and the open air heard most 
of his complaining. 

‘‘ Well, it’s Christmas time. I'd better let those places 
go,” he muttered to himself, as he marked where one or 
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‘* HIDDEN BEHIND THE ESCRITOIRE.” 


two carriage-wheels had curved farinland. ‘‘ Them driv- 
ers’ got no brains. Somebody’d better teach ’em which 


. 


way to go,” and he sneered at their stupidity. 


Suddenly he heard voices—three or four—singing a 
Christmas carol in the frosty air : 


** Salute this happy morn 
Whereon a Child was born, 
The Prince of all mankind. 
Rise and adore His name,— 
This Heir of heavenly fame,— 
Be of one heart and mind ! 


** Good will and peace He brings, 
His natal song still rings 
Where’er an ear is found. 
To every one His voice 
Bids ‘ Weary one, rejoice.’ 
Awake, and bless the sound !” 


For a while Martin seemed dumb. The voices rang out 
with such elastic sweetness, his ear still thrilled with the 
vibrations. Some one had raised a window and thrown 
out a purse. Then there was laughing, and a scrambling 
for it. He could see them now, just round on the eastern 
side of the house, their trim black clothes and black faces 
in strong contrast with the snowy background and earth- 
covering. 

‘‘ It’s Jeems’s and Aaron’s boys,” said he, looking closely 
at them. ‘‘ Well, they’ve got good throats, ev’ry one on 
‘em. There’s no denyin’ that.” 

“Christmas gift !” shouted they, seeing Martin’s eyes 
upon them. 

“*Christmas gift’ yerself !” returned he, his wrinkled 
face broadening into a smile at their spirits. ‘‘That’s a 
fine song you just sung,” he declared, ‘‘ an’ takin’ wurds. 
Where'd you learn ’em ?” : 

*‘Out o’ Mammy Rose’s hymn - book,” they replied. 
‘* We've bin studyin’ ’em fur a week.” 

‘*That so? Well, they’re to my likin’, sure.” And he 
moved away, the boys behind him, for the snow was not 
very comfortable to stand in. 

Nine o’clock, and every guest had arisen. In the great, 
square dining-room, breakfast was almost over. Some 
hurrying had to be done, for the presents were yet to be 
distributed, and the domestic staff were almost sick with 
anxiety as to ‘‘ what marse an’ miss had fur ’em.” 

It was the custom for the servants to range themselves 
in the wide front hall at a summons from the mistress. 
The style had always pleased her, for it was a part of the 
Christmas entertainment to see the glossy, sable faces 
beaming with smiles, and to mark the dilating eye-balls 
in their white surroundings. 

Mr. Barton had actually made his appearance. His na- 
tive courtliness now became pre-eminent. As the servants 
filed in and took their places on each side of the long hall 
he beheld them with a glance of satisfaction. 

‘‘These are all mine,” thought he; not in a burst of 
great affection, but an attachment brought about by their 
dutiful, humble service. 

Ten or twelve pickaninnies clung to their mothers’ 
knees, held there by a severe glance, in which a threatened 
cow-hiding for misbehavior lay. 

One bold little black rascal—the essence of all mischief 
—marched to the tables on which the gifts were placed. 

** Come hyah, yer black, sassy nigger !’” called the mother 
in a stage whisper. ‘‘ Doan’ yer no ’nuff to keep quiet in 
de white folks’ presence ?” 

Altogether it was a jolly company. Some of the guests 
thought more about watching the darkies’ faces and hear- 
ing their grateful ‘‘ Bress de good Lor’, ole marse and miss, 
fo’ all you’ve done, an’ a happy Christmas to yer !” than 
delight in their own tasteful gifts. 

Thane Barton had suddenly grown quiet. What won- 
der? A man brought face to face, without a moment’s 
warning, before a girl with whom he has quarreled, natu- 
rally loses command of speech. 

How tantalizing she was. There was no end to her mirth- 
ful spirits ; yet whenever she met his eye one would have 
thought a new head was upon hershoulders, her expression 
changed so quickly, and she appeared so indifferent. 

‘*T wonder where Thane’s inspiration is,” thought Mrs. 
Barton, observing him once or twice. ‘‘I must remind 
him of it. The Haywood sisters are pretty girls. Why 
doesn’t he notice them ? Ah, he is!” said she, seeing him 
advance near Meta, the elder, and walk with her toward 
the music-room. 

‘*T believe we are going to have thum muthick,” said 
F. De Witt Graham, a lank, ultra-fashionable youth, with 
a thimbleful of brains. ‘‘ Let uth goin, Mith Grandon,” 
said he, timidly, with a rising flush on his pale, thin face. 

‘* Wait until some of the others advance,” said she, ob- 
serving that only one couple had departed. ‘‘I wish to 
see these pictures just now. Do you know that sub- 
ject ?” asked she, pointing to some historical masterpiece. 

‘*No, I weally don’t, I’m sowy to say. Cawn’t be the 
‘Horse Fair,’ can it ?” 

Her answer was a peal of laughter, so merry that the 
company caught, at a glance, the infection. 

Every one knew F. De Witt Graham and his speeches. 
Mrs. Barton was compelled to invite him with his parents ; 
the latter were her oldest friends. 

A stirring melody was coming from the music-room. 
Several had moved forward and were waltzing about the 
long, bright room, 

**Cawn’t we go now, Mith Grandon ?” asked this young 
man with brains in his feet, not having taken offense at 
her mirthful burst of laughter, mistaking it for a happy 
recognition of his knowledge. ‘‘I should like to try that 
dance with you.” 

‘* Certainly,” exclaimed she, feeling he must be treated 
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Lae 
MOTHERLY ADVICE. 


Mrs. HavTover (bidding her son good-bye)—‘‘ J shall hope to hear good accounts of you at the Annapolis Naval Academy, Hubert ; and on no account must you lower the name of the family 
by stepping on a quarter-deck. Appear on the whole-dollar deck or nowhere.” 
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1. CONTEMPLATION. te ~~ = : 
““ Say, boys ; let's take old Grandy Crabley’s gate off, 7” 2 ANTICIP YN y 
like we did last year, and carry it down in the ee «. ANTICIPATION. 


_ “PU be prepared for those scamps this time. Last year the 
judge said Ihadn't any evidence, so he couldn't punish them, 
but P'U have proof enough this time for him.” 


** All right ; let's.” 













A CELESTIAL VISITOR. 


Mrs. Rawson ( who has lost a pet cat a week before)—“ Fo’ d’ gre’t 
lan’s saik! Bushwick, kim heah !” 

Mr. Rawson—** What in d’ worl’ is it ?” 

Mrs. Rawson (awestruck)—* Ole Tom’s angel |” 


’ 

















3. VEXATION. 


“I’m stuck!’ : ae : 
“So 'm I!” 4. JUSTIFICATION. 


“So '’m I!" ** Any witnesses required, Mr. Juage ?” 











HE FOUND OUT. A COMMERCIAL INTERPRETATION. 


Mr, FLooz_eGit.—* Wife, that must be some new-fangled thing “ My gracious { look vat I hear by dere baper. I tought 
todrink out of. Leetle different from the one we sawon the kyers. It comes Africa vas avild country! * Arimbibo vas sacrificed, and 
Jest screw down that thing on the top and see if the water don't ; many others were marked down by the king for to-morrow.’ 


come.” Must be val’able goots for de king to dake a hand in. Vat?” 


A PAGE OF HUMOR. 
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CHRIST BLESSING THE CHILDREN.—From a PAINTING BY FREDERICK HARDEGG, NOW IN POSSESSION OF THE CONVENT OF THE SACRED Heart, New Yorks, 


“Suffer hittle Chisdren fo Cowe unto Me,” 


“ae OME, little children, with the light of morning Come, with your hearts’ exuberance confiding Your little footsteps lead o’er fields Elysian, 

a In your wide, wondering eyes, All that awakes therein ; Light as the wandering breeze. 

=a) And we will own, our sad world-wisdom scorning, For naught of guile or shadow there is hiding— We through your eyes recall the radiant vision 
Ye are the truly wise. Ye know not what is sin. That clear-souled childhood sees. 


No task that ye retard, no meditation In your life’s garden yet the fresh dew lingers, In infancy, by guardian angels tended, 
Your voices chase away, For you, the world is young ; Charges divine are ye— 

Is worth a moment’s sunny inspiration The self-same lilies kiss your eager fingers And so, sweet babes from heaven newly descended, 
Caught from your artless play. That in lost Eden sprung. Nearer to God than we. 
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treated more kindly, and anxious to be within the atmos- 
phere of that room. 

She could see Thane’s tall figure as she spun mazily 
round. She was beginning to be a little piqued now; he 
was looking too intently at the Haywood girl. 

‘* All men are flirts !” she decided, forgetting to accuse 
herself of any tendency in that direction, as three or four 
men surrounded her. 

‘‘ That Grandon girl has lots of beaux,” whispered pry- 
ing Mrs. Haywood to her next neighbor. ‘‘I do not see 
very much in her, do you ?” 

**Oh, yes !” exclaimed Mrs. Bronson, having a grudge 
of long standing ; ‘‘her face is wonderfully expressive, 
and her conversation brimful of wit.” 

‘““Um! I never knew it before.” 

“Will you sing, Miss Grandon ?” begged her small 
court. ‘‘ Something Christmasy—joyful, stirring.” 

‘* Certainly,” seeing the piano had been abandoned and 
that Thane was moving restlessly about. 

F. De Witt Graham had proffered his arm. 
cepted it. There were no leaves to turn, so the tall youth 
thought he had better sit down near her. 

He was sorry he had done so when he saw Thane Bar- 
ton step up and stand in the place he had vacated. 

‘* Her voice is very beautiful,” thought Thane. 

It sounded like bells ringing out on a frosty midnight 
air. 

‘* Do you know that peace and good will of which you 
sing ?” asked he, bending a little toward her while she 
played an interlude. 

‘“ Why not? Did it not sound as if my heart was in 
it ?” and she flushed a little under his scrutiny. 

‘* No,” he decided, slowly, ‘‘ not your whole heart. You 
seemed trying to say so, but it did not come.” 

‘* You area most delightful critic. I certainly should 
sing another after that.” 

‘* Why, you must. They say one does better after every 
song.” 

‘* Another Christmas one, Miss Grandon,” begged the 
company. 

**Some more good will ?” asked she, laughingly; then 
her fingers trembled awkwardly as she saw a long-noted 
look come into Thane’s eyes. 


‘*Her voice is sweeter now,” he thought. ‘‘Can my 
words have touched some chord ?” And his heart leaped 
at the surmise. 

*** Good will to men,’” sang she, her high tones sound- 
ing like clear clarion calls. 

** To all men ?” inquired he in a low voice, between the 
lines. . 

*** To all, to all men,’” sang she, mischievously now, 
accenting the “all.” 

‘‘ What did she say toward the last ?” asked spiteful 
Mrs. Haywood of the woman beside her. 


She ac- 
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‘‘T think it was ‘ Amen,’” answered she. 
‘Oh ! are you sure ?” 
** Quite,” replied the other. 


ITT. 
PENNER was over, and all the tall waxen candles in the 
drawing-room were lighted. The room looked a pict- 
ure. Most of the guests wore soft silken and clinging wool 
fabrics of delicate or vivid colors, that became beautifully 
intermingled in the mellow light. 

‘*Let us have areal old-fashioned game of hide-and- 
seek,” suggested Thane. 

Andas his mother observed his flashing eye and possessed 
look, she thought, ‘* Surely the inspiration has come !” 

All consented ; even to the two stout dames who sat so 
much during the evening. 

‘““We need not go far,” passed through their minds 
when the game was suggested. 

‘* Where shall I go ?” thought Lena, seeing who was to 
be finder. ‘‘ It is all very still,” thought she, after having 
run up-stairs and hidden behind Mrs. Barton’s escritoire. 

Once or twice she had heard, ‘‘ I see you,” and a chasing 
to obtain first place. But that seemed long ago. There 
was a dim light in the room, almost too dim for her face or 
form to be seen. 

Surely some one was coming. She felt it. 
a presence will affect one powerfully. 

A tall form was entering the door-way. She could 
scarcely keep still. A wild longing for sudden flight was 
upon her. 

‘*Why should I feel so curiously about an innocent 
game I played in my childhood ?” wondered she. 

The thought and feeling so engrossed her that she 
started violently as two hands came quietly down upon 
her head, then moved toward her hands and held them close. 

**Lena, I have found you,” said he, in a transport of 
joy. ‘<I planned it all, love ; I felt that something would 
result from it. Now tell me of that good will of which 
you sang. Is it for me, too?” 

“Oh, Thane !’”’ 

‘There is no ‘ Oh, Thane’ about it; but ‘ Yes, Thane,’ 
and anything else you choose to add;” and he looked very 
masterful just then. 

** Well, ‘ good will, and peace,’ and —— 

“** And,’” repeated he, very patiently. 

‘*L-o-v-e, I suppose,” said she, liugeringly, 

** Are you swre—sure, Lena ?” 

“Tam,” responded the subdued girl, as solemnly as if 
answering part of the marriage service. 

‘** Darling,” whispered he. 

‘*Th—a—ne ?” called Mrs. Barton, from the lower hall. 
‘Are you lost, or what ?” 

‘*Lost in my happiness,” said he, very low. Then 
aloud: ‘‘ No, mother ; I have just found Miss Grandon. It 
took an awfully long time. She’s so little, you know.” 

‘Yes, I know,” thought the mother; with a curious 
glance at the two burning faces as they entered the room. 

“‘It was dreadfully close in that corner, wasn’t it ?” 
asked Thane of the one beside him, feeling so many pairs 
of curious eyes. 

*‘T should think so,’ 
found me sooner.” 

Then good-nights were said, ard three of the happy 
ones felt that that Christmas would be a memory-stone in 
their lives. 


Sometimes 
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she replied; ‘‘I wish you had 
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ABOUT BAKING POWDERS. 


THE public is always responsive to suggestions about the food it 
eats. Great interest has been taken in the investigations made by 
the United States and Canadian governments and by the different 
boards of health to show the purity or impurity of milk, baking pow- 
ders, spices, and other articles of daily use in the culinary departments 
of our households. 

Just now the subject of baking powder is claiming public attention. 
We all desire pure and wholesome bread, and this cannot be had with 
the use of impure or poisonous baking powder. There can be no 
longer any question that all the cheaper, lower grades of baking 
powders contain either alum, lime, or phosphatic acid. 

The official analyses by the United States and Canadian governments 
have therefore been studied with interest and have pretty clearly 
established the facts upon this subject. The United States Govern- 
ment report gives the names of eighteen well-known powders, some 
of them advertised as pure cream of tartar baking powders, that 
contain alum, 

The report shows that the Royal Baking Powder was found a pure 
cream of tartar powder, the highest in leavening strength, evolving 
160.6 cubic inches of gas per single ounce of powder. There were 
eight other brands of cream of tartar powders tested, and their 
average strength was 111.5 cubic inches of gas per ounce of powder. 

The Canadian Government investigations were of a still larger num- 
ber of powders. The Royal Baking Powder was here also shown the 
purest and highest in strength, containing 129.32 cubic inches of leav- 
ening gas per ounce of powder. Nine other cream of tartar powders 
were tested, their average strength being reported to be 89 cubic 
inches of gas per ounce. . 

These figures are very instructive to the practical housekeeper. 
They indicate that the Royal Baking Powder goes more than 33 
per cent. further in use than the others, or is one-third more economi- 
eal. Still more important than this, however, they prove this 
popular article has been brought to the highest degree of purity—for 
to its superlative purity this superiority in strength is due—and 
consequently that by its use we may be insured the purest and most 
wholesome food. 

The powders of lower stren 
of inert matter in the food. 
the Ohio State Food Commissioner, who, while —s 
practically pure, found no other powder to contain less th 
cent. of inert or foreign matters. . 

The study of these reports reveals some curious facts in reference 
to many of the cheaper made baking powders. One brand, whose 
makers advertise throughout the country that all the ingredients of 
the powder are named upon the label of each can, is shown by the re- 
ports to have in its composition both lime and sulphuric acid, neither 
of which ingredients, it is hardly necessary to say, is named among 
the alleged ingredients. Others claimed to be pure cream of tartar 
powders turn out to be made from alum, while still others are found 
so cheaply constructed and their leavening strength so low that they 
are wiyene: valueless for cooking purposes. 

The superiority of the Royal Baking Powder, as shown by all the 
official tests, arises from the fitness of its ingredients and its chemical 
purity. 

This — is the result of the employment of absolutely pure 
materials only in compounding it. The cream of tartar used is refined 
by processes which remove all the tartrate of lime, and render it 
chemically pure. The cream of tartar of the market from which 
the ordinary baking powders are made, or which the housewife is 
compelled to buy when she uses the home-made mixture of one-third 
soda, two-thirds cream of tartar, is largely adulterated with lime, 
alum, terra alba, etc. Its employment will not insure pure, light, 
wholesome food. The great advantage to be gained in the use of the 
Royal Baking Powder, because it obviates danger from all adulter- 
ants, will be fully appreciated. 

There being thus no useless or extraneous substances in the Royal 
Baking Powder, higher strength is attained ; and the exact value of 
the materials being ascertainable to an atom, a perfect compound is 
possible. Great economy is therefore insured by its use, as well as 
more wholesome and otherwise superior food. 

The statistics show that there is used inthe manufacture of the 
Royal Baking Powder more than half of all the cream of tartar con- 
sumed in the United States for all purposes. The wonderful sale 
thus indicated for the Royal Baking Powder—greater than that of all 
other baking powders combined—is perhaps even a higher evidence 
than that already quoted of the superiority of this article, and of its 
indispensableness to modern cookery. 
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347 
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Our ‘ Paragon” Typewriter Ribbons are the best in the market. 
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A Merry Christmas! 








Complying with general request, Beecham’s Pills will in future for the United States be 
covered with a 


QUICKLY SOLUBLE PLEASANT COATING, 


completely disguising the taste of the Pill without in any way impairing its efficacy. 











The hallowed sentiment for young and old, For feasting’s followed oft by sigh and groan, 
From East to West, from North to South ’t will reach ’em— By grim Dyspepsia and other ills; 
A Merry Christmas! And, if not too bold, One remedy we know, and one alone— 
Might we append—A merry time with BEECHAM ! Need we proclaim it? Good old BEECHAM’S PILLS! 


No hamper is complete without a box of BEECHAM’S PILLS. No house at this 


festive season is properly furnished without a good supply of the pleasantly-coated 


Beecham’s Pills. 


ARMLESS to mankind, but fatal to Bile, Headache, Nervousness, Constipation, Indigestion, 
H Blotehes, Faintness, Swimming in the Head, Frightful Dreams, caused by imprudence in eatiny, 
Flushings, Loss of Appetite, Nervous Irritability, Pains in the Stomach and Chest, Heart- 
burn, Giddiness, and other evil and frightful companions, which follow in the wake of the 





Uncles and Aunts take BEECHAM?’S PILLS, and bestow on their dear little nephews and _ nieces 


VALUABLE PRESENTS 


next day, because BEECHAM’S PILLS have invigorated their livers and made them feel cheerful and benevolent. Children 
infinitely prefer BEECHAM’S PILLS to castor-oil or sickening draughts. And dear little Baby will go to sleep after taking one 
of these pleasantly-coated pills. They are also invaluable for Horsemen, Hunting -Men, Skaters, Football Players, Singers, Dancers, and 
holiday makers of every description, all of whom are good livers, and need these famous pills to keep their livers in order and their 


digestion good. ae st a 


Pe tinctes of Families take BEECHAM’S PILLS. Mothers of Families take BEECHAM’S PILLS. 











at judicious intervals, a man may eat, drink, and smoke of the best, to any extent, 


IN PERFECT EASE AND COMFORT.” 


These Pills are used in every community, from the palace of the Emperor to the common or tramp’s lodging-house ; 


Ts late Professor JEREMIAH RICHARDSON wrote:—* By the aid of BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken 


and are known in all quarters of the inhabited globe. 


HE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY called the Hon. Dadhaboi Naoroji ‘a black man”; and it is a widely-known 
| fact that BEECHAM’S PILIS are equally valuable to BLACK AND WHITE ALIKE. 


Although these marvelous Pills are retailed throughout the United States at the nominal price of 25 cents a box, it is universally 
admitted that they are 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX,’ 


for they have proved to be a veritable family medicine-chest, and have saved many a guinea in the avoidance of doctor's bills. 
For sale by Druggists generally in cities and towns throughout the United States and Canada. 
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MANUFACTORY, ; - - ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENCLAND. 








CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF [Decumper 6, 1891. 
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LUNDBORQG’S 


FAMOUS 


Mrs. BLazER—‘‘ Children !” 
Tommy—‘‘ Oh, come here quick, mamma! We've knotted Uncle William in the 
hammock, and what he says sounds just like bees when they hum.” aah: 
ae TRe as ~~ |= H A, ‘ACCEPTABLE 


HOLIDAY 
Py GIFTS: 

& hs \ Ss Rey Z \. —— 
Ea “y i : a: : 5 . Fine Perfumery is Always 


Appreciated. 
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: eI CURATIVE - 


A DISTURBED SIESTA. “A Us PERFUMES, 


IN FANCY PACKAGES, MAKE MOST) 
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FOR SALE BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS 


“~ FANCY GOODS 
DEALERS. 


























‘‘The American people have but one watchword, ‘Get there,’ and 


the New York Central is determined to accommodate them.” 
—Rome Citizen. 


Pi PELE A PER TE fe Nee Perko Bagewe, 


September 14th, 1891, by Special Train on the 


| te 7 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad \° YORK CENTRAL 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, HUDSON RIVER 


BALTIMORE ano WASHINGTON. 


SAFEST, 


FASTEST AND FINEST 
TRAINS IN AMERICA 





RUN VIA 








ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, | RAILROAD. 
And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, including Baggage Cars, Day E . 
Coaches, Parlor Cars, and Sleepers. FASTEST TIME FOR A LONG-DISTANCE RUN EVER MADE. 


ALL CARS HEATED BY STEAM, AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. a nee ms 


| This remarkable feat has just bee lemented by the 
THE BALTIMORE & OHIO R.R.| Tsetse fat hs jt en spptemented yh 


MAINTAINS A COMPLETE SERVICE OF VESTIBULED EXPRESS TRAINS ” 
az Wen Vo, Cincimat, = “EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS, 


St. Louis and Chicago, Fastest Regular Train in the World, 
EQUIPPED WITH | $$ B.. ’ 


Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars | Wich Runs rom NEW YORK 7° BUFFALO Every Day but Sundays, 
RUNNING THROUGH WITHOUT 440 MILES IN 504 MINUTES, 


CHANGE, 











52 1-3 Miles per Hour, actual running time. 


ALL B. & O. TRAINS —— ——— 


Between the East and West The matchless service of the New York CENTRAL now includes 





RUN VIA WASHINGTON. FIVE GREAT LIMITED TRAINS 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES : Daily to the West and Southwest, presenting all the latest features of 
ar Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Improved Equipment and Comfortable Appointments. 


415 Broadway, New York. antes 





Tal hy ” N.E. Cor. oth & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. ee ps” ge oe 
WW ~ Cor. Baltimore & Calvert Sts., Baltimore, Md. Wagner Palace Drawing-room, Sleeping, Dining and Buffet Cars, and 
: NW = 1351 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. ; . — ts 
it WE or. Wood St. and Fifth Ave., Pittsburg. Pa. | the Wagner Perfected Vestibule in use on all principal through trains. 
4-1, y' ey } YY Corner th and Vine Streets, Cincinasti, Oo. ar 
ar treet, icago ° $ H ¢ ai « « 
qh 1\ ” tec North Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. Hf you wish to secure the best service attainable, travel via the 





05 
J: TODELL, coe New York CEntRAL »* Hupson River RAILROAD. 


he General Manager, BALTIMORE, MD. General Passenger Agent. 
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VAN HOUTENS COCOA 


IS PERFECTLY PURE, 








Anp THE Hicuest GrapE or Cocoa MaANuractTuRED. 





Universally acknowledged to be infinitely superior to all other brands, 


foreign or domestic, and is more economical. 


OBTAINABLE OF ANY RELIABLE GROCER. 


—==TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE S== ~ 
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THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS SAVED 


BY REDUCING THE PREMIUM RATES CHARGED TO MEMBERS TO HARMONIZE WITH THE PAYMENTS TO THE WIDOWS AND ORPHANS 
ee Form went Gueme. : ¢ 2 : £ 8 $ es 








MORE THAN THIRTY (30) MILLION DOLLARS HAVE ALREADY BEEN SAVED TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 


Mutual Reserve Fund 
LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


READ ITS RECORD. 


| $4,657,550.00 of Insurance has been received during 

| October, 1891, showing an increase over the amount 

| received during October, 1890, of $1 18,950.00. 

APPLICATIONS FOR INSURANCE amounting to $39,820,- 
915.00 have been received from January 2 to Octo- 
ber 31, 1891, an excess of $7,379,710.00 over the 
corresponding period of 1890. THE TOTAL BusINEss in 
force foots up over $220,000,000.00. 


THE RESERVE FUND now amounts to $3,046,437.62. 


$1,880,000.00 PAID IN DEATH CLAIMs since January 1, 
1891, to November 1, 1891; more than half a million 
dollars having been paid to the widows and orphans 
within the past sixty days. 








A GRAND TOTAL OF $1 £,630,000.00 paid by this Asso- 
ciation to the widows and orphans and beneficiaries of 


its deceased members. 


The Mutual Reserve Fund | ife Association 


FURNISHES LIFE INSURANCE AT ABOUT ONE-HALF THE USUAL RATES CHARGED BY THE OLD SYSTEM COMPANIES. 





E, B, HARPER, President. 


F. T. BRAMAN, 
Secretary, 


ITS HOME OFFICE IS 
» “POTTER BUILDING,” 38 PARK ROW, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE BEST SECGRIT Y_ 2 #te Family, tor the Estate, or for Old Age 


IN THE 


it has Excellent POSITIONS to offer in its AGENCY DEPARTMENT in | 
every City, Town, and State, to experienced and successfulbusiness = 


men. Send to Home Office for prospectus, mentioning this paper. | JO i Tee, 


Treasurer, 





| 

| 
“<a 

[_ 


IS A POLICY OF INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT 


New-Y orK |_IFE [NSURANCE (COMPANY. 


WHIGH HAS OVER $100,000,000 IN ASSETS AND AN AMPLE SURPLUS. 





TAKE, FOR EXAMPLE, ONE 


1. The Non-forfeiting Free Tontine Policy, furnishing protection 


for the family or estate at a low rate in case of death, and an increasing | 


investment in case the insured survives a selected period of fifteen or 
twenty years. Ask for results, to the living, of similar policies after 


fifteen or twenty years’ insurance. 


$400 at the end of fifteen 
Ask 


end of ten years; 
twenty years, for each $1,000 insured. 


anteeing $300 in cash at the 
years, or $500 at the end of 
about mortuary dividends on these two policies. 


Fac-simile of Medal 
(half-size) awarded to 
New-York Life at 
Paris Exposition, 
1889, for its system 
of Life Insurance and 
Annuities for the 
Public. 





2. The Non-forfeiting-Tontine Limited- Endowment Policy, guar- | 


OF THESE FOUR POLICIES: 


3. The Insurance Bond, with Guaranteed Interest, guaranteed to 
return at least four per cent. compound interest if you die while you are 
paying for it; annual interest at four per cent. until you die, after it is 
paid for, and the face value to your estate at death. 

4. The Ten-Year Renewable Term Policy, giving pure insurance at 
a low price, and leaving you to invest your own money. You may not 
do as well as the Company would with the additional amount which the 
other policies cost, but you think you can, and it is always best to let a 
man do as he pleases with his own money. Moreover, some men cannot 


carry as much-insurance as they really need on any other plan. 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


BEERS, President. A. H. WELCH, 2d Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


WILLIAM H. 


HENRY TUCK, Vtce-President. 


IF - YOU- WANT: A- POLICY - OR: AN - AGENCY, 


Do not insure 


or engage elsewhere until you know what the NEW-YORK LIFE is offering in Insurance and in Agency contracts. 


Address 


the Home Office or the nearest Branch Office, giving date of birth if you want insurance, and previous business experience if you want employment. 
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Total of Death Claims Paid to Date, $117,648, 678.76. 








Total of Matured Endowments Paid to Date, $29,574,516.86. 








= -- This was the record of « —<- 


THE MUTUAL LIFE |NSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - - - President, 


at the close of the third week of October, 7897. 





It is the Largest and the Best Life Insurance 








Company in the World. 


EN Et RR 


The advance made by the MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY during 
the past seven years is phenomenal when compared with the progress 


of any or all of its would-be competitors. 


THE GROWTH OF ITS ASSETS. 


In 1884 its total assets amounted to = = $103,876,178.51 
Im 1890 its total assets amounted to - 147,154,961.20 
A gain ot more than - - 13,000,000 .00 


ITS MARVELOUS INCREASE IN BUSINESS. 


In 1884 the new risks amounted to $34,681,420.00 


In 1890 the new risks amounted to - - 160,985,986.00 
Gain in 1890 over 1584, ‘ - = §$ 126.304.566.000 
‘The total income in 1884 was = - - $19,095,8318.41 
The total income in 1890 was . = - 34,978,778.69 
@Gain in 18390 over 1s3s8%-4,. - - - Ss 1O.83353.1460.28 


THE TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


In 1884 the total insurance in force was = $351,789,285.00 


In 1890 the total insurance in force was - - 638,226,865.00 
Gain ot Insurance in ftorce, - - 2805 ..1337 OS O.O00 
The Mutual LirE INSURANCE COMPANY has more insurance in force upon the lives of citizens of the United States than any other 


company, thus showing its reputation in its own country. 


OVER THREE HUNDRED MILLIONS PAID TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS. 


The assets of the MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY are often referred to as “The Great Family Fund” held by the Trustees of 
the Company for its policy-holders. 

During the year 18go Tue MuTuaL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK paid to its policy-holders from this fund the enormous 
sum of $16,9'73,200.05, the largest amount paid in any one year by any Life Insurance Company in the world. The total sum paid 


to the insured since the formation of the Mutual Life in 1843 exceeds three hundred millions of dollars, the exact sum being $304,655,147.17. 
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THE INDEMNITY BOND 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


ISSUED to RUN ror EITHER 15 on 20 YEARS. 














AT MATURITY 
PAYABLE IN CASH OR EXTENDED AT INTEREST. 


PAID FOR IN ANNUAL INSTALMENTS. 


ADVANTAGEOUS FOR YOUNG MEN WHO DESIRE TO SAVE, AND FOR MEN 
OF WEALTH WHO HAVE SURPLUS INCOME TO INVEST. 


COMBINING A SAFE INVESTMENT WITH THE MOST LIBERAL FORM OF 
ASSURANCE EXTANT. 


GRANTING OTHER IMPORTANT BENEFITS, EXPLAINED IN THE SOCIETY’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





MANAGER 


APPLY TO GEORGE R. HAMILTON, metro ence ernicr, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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vor HOW BIG? 
sur HOW STRONG? 


, + 
AT AGE 35, 
| HE 20 ANNUAL PAYMENTS 


H O M EK $21.10 witt secure saibible of $301.35 


om é + HACE, HERO MEAT.” a) | LI 7) E es . 539.3 [ 


THE UNITED STATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION [ 000 00 
320, 322 & 324 BROADWAY, 


Cnanies B Peer, Catvin T. HAZEN, ‘ together with the surplus or profits accu- 
PRESIDENT TREASURER. : . ; 
nJe e mulated during the period, the holder being 
| 











JAMES R. PITCHER 


SECRETARY ANO GENERAL MAMACERS insured in the meantime for $1,000 in event 











P.O,B60% BSI. OF 
of death. 
NEW-YORK The contract states explicitly various 
‘ | | valuable options that the holder can avail 
Holdsmorethan$1I26_.. a ay 
| himself of in lieu of the cash values. 
| of Assets The contracts of the ‘‘ Home” contain 
; 
| To secure every $100 n° restrictions as to residence or travel 
= TT and after two years are abs aly 
of Liability. ind after two years are absolutely 
indisputable. 
ak + 
| CHARLES A. TOWNSEND, President. GEORCE E. IDE, Secretary. 
| GEORCE H. RIPLEY, Vice-President. WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 
| J. B. MACFARLANE, / Metropolitan Agents, 
| EDWIN F. COREY, 10 Wall St., N.Y. 
r 
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‘The St ack that-we have 


ey +5,000, peter wife ae indumniee, cooks — mn prepared for this seasons 
15. a par wm one auymamh, ov $4, apart, | Yg eee comprises eVery- 

Q $5. policy, fee us payally, rah year only (Gl hing that is desirable in 
| 2 SUBSCRIBER TO a popular [urs of original, 





























A, 2 YO EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO. ieee; | cs W/ 
pies RUN ISLES POPUIR MONTHLY APES 2x cide Desi, ty 
e " ) z Over 1,000 Fine a. illustrators of the day | ( and In BPE at Varle }? WS, 





= 
Twelve Beautiful Full-page Colored Plates; a 
Two Serial Stories of surpassing interest, by favorite novelists ; ’ e ave en eavore a » 
One Hundred Short Stories by the most original writers in ) 
this popular department of literature ; « [oO k : 
A Splendid Series of Illustrated Papers by specialists z Ma ¢ an CSP < 
and writers of recognized ability, covering from month to month VA, 


the various subjects foremost in popular interest. P attracti Ve display, and ap, 
cs invile inspection. + ~~~ 5) 


ER “( 
SEE ES EEE © A JAECKEL ¢ 


SPECIA SEND FOR 1892 PROSPECTUS AND CLUBBING RATES. 
s 


SPECIMEN COPY ON RECEIPT OF 20 CENTS. FURRIER. 


Single Number, 25 cts.; Yearly Subscription, $3.00. 


FOR SALE by ALL NEWSDEALERS, or SENT POST PAID on RECEIPT of PRICE. | | FAST OTH STREET, New YOR K sth 
Address, * 8 blisher, GE re oe pe 
4 Mrs. FRANK a en, New York.| OCND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 











These in addition to the regular departments, including current Scientific, Geographical and 
Literary News, Wit, Anecdote and Poetry. 





























A RHYME FOR CHRISTMAS TIME. 
AIR Christmas weaves 
About the eaves 
Her silvery spell, so soft and tender; 
The 
Are white with snow, 
The trees are draped in fleecy splendor. 


streets below 


Glad joy-bells ring, 
What dreams they bring 
Of half-forgotten song and story ; 
Of lips and eyes 
We used to prize 
When youth and hope were in their glory! 


I light my pipe, 
Tis but a type 

Of life’s brief fire so freshly 
So warm and near, 
So full of cheer, 


so soon to ashes going. 


glowing— 


And yet, 


Still, while we live 
Let’s take and give 

All dear delights of Fate’s kind sending ; 
With jest and song 
Let’s trudge along 

And keep the way, 


nor fear its ending. 


A wrong repaired, 
A pleasure shared, 
A sorrow borne, a sin forgiven, 
A laugh, a kiss— 
And so this is 
Our dream of life that hopes for heaven. 


But there, enough ! 
I sit and puff 
friendly pipe ’mid shadows falling ; 
The drifts 
On field and town, 
The chapel bells are softly calling. 


My 


snow down 


May bells and chimes 
And songs and rhymes, 
Tears, laughter, prayer, and sweet caressing 
Fill lightly up 
Our Christmas cup. 
God bless us all, 


MADELINE 8. BRIDGEs. 


PEoP.e will discriminate in favor of Dr. Bull's 
Cough Syrup, the best and cheapest. 

Old and rheumatic people can't afford to be with- 
out Salvation Oil; it kills pain. 25 cents. 


The Sohmer Bijou grand piano is a grand piano 
indeed. A noted artist says: *‘The excellence of 
workmanship and the brilliancy, sweetness and 
quality of tone are, in one word, wonderful.” 


Srarcn grows sticky—common powders have a 
vulgar glare. Pozzoni’s is the only complexion pow- 
der fit for use. 


Van Hovten’s Cocoa— The Standard of the World. 


the digestive organs, also 
Angostura Bitters, 


Tue best regulator of 
best appetizer known, is 


HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
i 25 cents a bottle 


BROWN’S 
“THE GREAT 
Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of moth- 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures winé colic, and is the best remedy for diar- 
rhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


Cod-liver oil suggests con- 
sumption; which is almost un- 
fortunate. Its best use is be- 
fore you fear consumption-— 
when you begin to get thin. 
Consumption is only one of 
the dangers of thinness. 

Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver-oil makes the thin 
plump, and the plump are 
almost safe. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING—free. 


Scorr & Bownz, Chemists, 1 

w York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. 1, 


32 South sth Avenue, 


25 


with Christmas blessing ! 








CHRISTMAS 


KI N.SCALp 


ya Tepes 
(uticura 


“VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, whether 

* torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itching, burn 
ing, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, with 
joss of hair, from pimples to the most distressing 
eczemas, and every humor of the blood, whether sim- 
ple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, permanently, 
and economically cured by the CuricurRA REMEDIES, 
consisting of CuTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, CUTICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Puri- 
fier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the best 
physicians and all other remedies fail. This is strong 
language, but true. Thousands of grateful testimonials 
from infancy to age attest their wonderful, unfailing, 
and incomparable efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuricuRA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemi- 
cal Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for ** How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases,”’ 


t* Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin | 
Com prevented by CurTicuRa Soap. 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muse a 
\ Weakness relieved in one minute by the CurTI- 
CURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 5c. 












NO OTHER 
LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
For sale by al! Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers or if 
unable to procure this wonderful soap send 25c 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECTIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the »pula 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending 
bree wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 
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ROSES 





RESPECT, and for this reason we 
seek to avoid PEOPLE OF BAD 
TASTE, because they are usually uncleanly. 


P nes of person COMMANDS OUR 


But what can be more lovely than a young 


girl, just budding into womanhood, whose 


every charm has been heightened by the use of 


Const 
Persian Healing 


“+ + Pine Tar Soap? 


antine’s < 








article for Toilet use 
Dandruff ; 


vents the hair from falling off or turn- 


This indispensable 


Frees the Head from pre- 


ing prematurely gray; removes 
blotches and pimples from the skin; 
makes the teeth shine like pearls, and 
gives to the breath a sweetness which 


is as fascinating as the odor of 


SUMMER ROSES. 





Remember this wonderful beautifier is 
the ORIGINAL PINE TAR SOAP. 





FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS, 











Patents! Pensions! 


Send for Inventor’s Guide, or How to Obtain a Patent. 
Send for Digest of PENS SION and BOUNTY LAWSs., 
PATRICK O’FARRELL, - WASHINGTON, D. C 


aretauiecardtleasten. 
THE CROWN 
LAVENDER 


SALTS © 


NUMBER OF 


Consultation free, 











IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


or of an addition to one’s library, elegance 
and usefulness will be found combined in 








£@ a a 
had ® 

£ SN \A oF 
x > QS 
ss | w EBSTER’S $5 
¢ \INTERNATIONAL} 98 
35 DICTIONARY / 9" 

| 23 2 
<0 § 


| SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 

| Ten years revising. 100 editors employed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 


{| G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW KODAKS 

















do the 


rest.” 





ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 





For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catal Rochester. N. Y. 


Tue 





Best California Champagne 


MADE FROM 2 TO 3 YEAR OLD 


SONOMA VALLEY WINE. 
Best Champagne that can be Produced in America. 

Our large Wine Vaults, extending through from 
Warren to Chambers Sts., the largest wine cellars 
in the city of New York, enable us to keep several 
vintages on hand, by reason of which we can guar- 
antee the age, quality, excellence and purity of our 
wine, 

This wine is used in nearly every New York and 
Brooklyn hospital, and also in many hospitals of 
the principal cities in the United States, because of 
its p yurity and strengthening qualities, as well as 


Pe ‘A WERNER & ©0,, 52 Warren St. 


WOODBURY § § FACIAL SOAP | 













For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The | | 
result of 20 years’ experience ‘or sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail. 50ec. A Sample 


Cake and 128 page Book on De rmatology and 
uty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
1 Diseases and their treatment,sent 
aled on receipt of 210c.3 also Disfigure 
/ ments like Birth Marks, 8, Warts, IndialInk 
and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed 


ix 





JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to $8 p.m. 


A STRICTLY 


1891 


DECEMBER 5, 


SALE OF BONDS. 


Ten-Twenty Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
#50,000 Funding Bonds of Fergus 
County, Montana. 


The Board of Commissioners of Fergus County, Mon- 
tana, will on December 7th, 1891, at the office of the 
County Clerk of said county in the town of Lewistown, at 


lock A.M., receive proposals for the sale 


Fergus County Funding 


the hour of 10 0'¢ 
of Fifty Thousand Dollars of 
Bonds, for the purpose of redeeming and funding out- 
standing indebte dne ss of said county 

The Bonds are issued pursuant to Chapter XL. of the 
Compiled Statutes of Montana and amendments thereof ; 


said Bonds will bear interest at the rate of not exceeding 
seven per centum per annum, and will be payable De- 
cember ist, 1911, and redeemable after the first day of 
January, 19 

Proposals should be addressed to W. H. KELLY, 


Montana, at Lewistown, 


County Clerk of Fergus County, 
Proposals for 


Fergus County, Montaua, and marked * 
sonds.” 

By order of the Board of Commissioners, 

Attest: 

H. KELLY, — 
County Clerk. Chairman, 
{For full particulars as to form of Bond, valuations, 

ete., address H. B. Palmer, Fiscal Agent of Fergus 

County, Montana, at Helena, Montana, P. O. Box 176 


PROPOSALS FOR SALE OF BONDS. 
%&150,000 Six Per Cent. 20's, County of 
Missoula, Montana. 

OFFICE OF CouNTY CLERK, | 
MIssouLa, Mont \ 

By order of the County Commissioners of Missoula 
County, State of Montana, made in regular session 
on the 11th day of September, 1891, sealed bids will 
be received by the undersigned tor the purchase of 
Missoula County bonds to the amount of one hundred 
and fifty thousand ($150,000) dollars, said bonds to 
bear interest at the rate of six (6) per centum per 
annum, interest payable semi-annually on the first 
days of January and July of each year. To bear date 
January Ist, 1802, and to be redeemable and payable 
in twenty (20) years after said date. To be,issued in 
denominations of one thousand ($1,000) dollars, and 
to be sold at not less than par value. 

These bonds are to be issued for the purpose of re- 
funding the present floating indebtedness of the 
County. 

The population of Missoula County is 16,000. As- 
sessed valuation for 1891, $8,815,850. Rate of tax 
limited to The bonded indebtedne ss of the county, 
exclusive of this issue, is $139,750. Amount of float- 


Ww. 


ing indebtedness September Ist, 1891, $172,171.31. 
Total present debt, $304,921.31. 

Bids will be received up to the 7th day of Decem- 
ber, 1891, 10 a.m 

A certified check, payable to the order of the 


County Clerk, for the sum of $2,500 must accompany 
each bid. as an evidence of good faith, said amount 
to be forfeited by the successful bidder in the event 
of refusal to take bonds D. D. BOGART. 
County Clerk, Missoula ¢ ici Mout 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 


at present ~ Most Popular and Preferred by 


Leading Artists 
Warerooms, 149, 151, 153, 155 East 14th St., N. Y¥. 
SOHMER & CoO., 


Chicago, Ill., 236 State St. ; o, Cal., Uaion Club Building 
St. Louis, Mo., 1522 Olive City, Mo., 1123 Main St. 


Are 


San Francise 


St. 5 LTS 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


‘-EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COGOA 


LABELED “LB. TINS ONLY. 


AGENTS $5 
garment. 





new rubber under- 


a any SURE 
lll. 


Mrs. N. B. bes TLE, Chicago, 


Major's Cement 


for repairing china, glass- 
ware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaumn, boots, . Upping 
ag cues, etc., 15 an 
Major's Leather and 
Rubber Cement, 15 Cents. 
Major's best Liquid Glue, 
for repairing wood, 10 cents. 
A. MAJOR, 
282 William St., New York City, 
For sale by all dealers, 


LADY 








HAND-MADE 


SUPERIOR WALKING-BOOT. 


Best Imp 
Combining Perfect St 


PRICE, TE 





FOR SALE BY 


TRADE-MARK 


orted Stock: 
yle, Comfort, and Durability. 


N DOLLARS. 





REGISTERED, 


J. & J.SLATER, 1185 Broadway, New York City. 


H. JANTZEN, 254 Sixth Avenue, New 


York City. 


E. FERRIS & SON., 81 Nassau Street, New York City. 
H. H. TUTTLE & CO., 435 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
WALDO M. CLAFLIN, 831 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


w 





Pe 


haust 
sands 
their 


Dese riptive pamphle t free 
Sold by leading druggists. 


Avoid 


Sent by mail ($1.00) from on th 


56 West 26th St., New York 


PREVENTION THE BEST CURE. 


// Croshy’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


substitutes. 
without this signature 


ILSON & CARR, Baltimore and Washington. 





EPARED FROM THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 


Restores lost energy of mind or body; 
increases vital force; prevents brain ex- 


ion and nervous prostration. ‘Thou- 


of*our best Brain-workers maintain 
bodily and mental vigor by its use. 


None genuine 
printed 
e label, e 














DECEMBER 5, 


SINGERS 


Public speakers, actors, auctioneers, teach- 
ers, preachers, and all who are liable to 
over-tax and irritate the vocal organs, find, 
in Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, a safe, certain, 
and speedy relief. It soothes the larynx, 
allays inflammation, strengthens the voice, 
and for whooping cough, croup, sore throat, 
and the sudden colds to which children 
are exposed, this preparation is without 
equal. 

William H. Quartly, Auctioneer, Minla- 
ton, Australia, writes: * In my profession of 
an auctioneer, any affection of the voice or 
throat is a serious matter; but, at each 
attack, I have been 


BENEFITED BY 


a few doses of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
This remedy, with ordinary care, has worked 
such magical effect that I have suffered 
very little inconvenience.”’ 

“ Having thoroughly tested the properties 
of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral as a remedy for 
bronchitis and throat affections. I am heart- 
ily glad to testify to the intrinsic merits of 
this preparation.’”"-—T. J. Macmurray, Au- 
thor and Lecturer, Ripley, Ohio. 

“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has cleared and 
strengthened my voice, so that Lam able to 
speak with very much more ease and com- 
fort than before.’’— (Rev.) C. N. Nichols, 
Pastor of Baptist Church, No. Tisbury, Mass, 


Ayer’s 
Ghai. Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, eet 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


1891. ] 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 





ONLY TRUNK LINE 


Entering the City of New York, 


All trains arrive at ane depart from 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 
2d Street and Fourth Ave.. New York 





GOOD NEWS TO LADIES. 
ENTIRE NEw Departure. Hanp- 
*RESENT to Every Customer. 

bart Ee sur tine to geto orders 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 











BAKING PUWDER, ‘and. secure 
old Band or Mo: 


ner Set, Ge 


a beautiful 
s Rose China Tea Set, Din- 
ald Band Moss gy Toilet Set, 


ComPaNny 






Wate h, Brass Lamp, Caster, or Webster % 
Dictionary. 344 Ibs. Fine Ten by Mail « 
receipt of $2.00 and this “ad.” 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


BOTTLE 


How to Win at Cards, Dice, 
ete. A sure thing, sent free to any- 
one on yoones of 4c. stamps to pay 
postage _fddre ass or call on Jog 
SuypaM, 22 Union Sq., New York. 


THEBARKER BRAN 
LINEN COLLAR 


ABSOL UTELY. BE Ss r, 


SHAPE. FINISH & W M 


GUNS 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to ‘take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and te stinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them, 


GRILLON, 
33 R L. + +s Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





Colds, ete. 
Ill. 


Electricity cures Catarrh, 
Address, LITTLE & Co,., Chicago, 




















Wy 


BARKER BRAND 








DOUBLE 
Breech -Loader 


$7.99. 
RIFLES$2.00 


WATCHES, BICYCLEs. 
All kinds cheaper than else- 
where. Before you buy, 
send stamp for catalogue to 


THe Powect & Clement Co, 









PISTOLS 75¢ 166 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 
PRINCESS OF Violet-Scented Oatmeal, 25e. 
WALES The purest and best powder for | in tin 
: || the nursery aad toilet. boxes 
, Spirit of Quinine and 
he 50c, 
ly | Rosemary. a 
¢ y [Fe or strengthening and improv- ' 
% ing iho aee »wth of the hair, bottles 
te Extract of Roses. 25e. 
For imparting to the onseke a> in 
ja a velicate aud lasting bloom, ) ee 
v || Veloutine Face Powder. 25e. 
TOILET A most delicate and agreeable > in 
REQUISITES. powder for the complexion, boxes 


GOLDEN HAIR WASH for the hair. In bottles, $1. 


Prepared and sent upon receipt of price by 


R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 


Importer of Fine Human Hair Goods, 
317 Sixth Avenue, New York, 














FRANK LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 


MISS INNOCENCE. 
Or all the fibs she tells her beau, 
When caught beneath the 
I think the worst one 
Is when, 


mistletoe, 


with features all aglow, 
And yielding form, she whispers low, 
‘You are the first one.” 


BELLS 


THE church-bells have a joyous sound 
Of peace and good-will bringing ; 
And sleigh-bells, 

Have music in their ringing ; 
But, after all, I must agree 
That maidens are the 


when the moon is round, 


belles for me. 
BITTER-SWEET. 
WHEN you would make a present, 
Your love to testify ; 
You find, while it is pleasant, 
It’s also very high. 


oenold 


, # 
onsta ( fe OC ke 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
FURNISHING DEPT. 
Misses’ and Children's 
Plain and Fur-Trimmed 
Long Coats and Jackets. 


‘MAGEE 


| 


: 


| 
| 





CHILDREN’S & MISSES’ SUITS AND DRESSES, 


Ladies’ Silk Skirts, 
Ladies’ Wrappers, 
House and Tea-Gowns. 


PARIS AND CITY-MADE UNDERWEAR. 
WEDDING OUTFITS. 


Droadovay XK 19th ot. 


_NEW YORK. 


THE WARREN HOSE SUB. 
——IPORTER FASTENER HAS 
ROUNDED HOLDING EDGES, 
AND CANNOT CUT THE STOCK- 
ING. ALL OTHERS ARE SO CONSTRUCTED THAT 
THEY MUST CUT IT. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


pa 

























; Ne BE: EBS 
METAL RIM 
ARR ie ti OR ST: 
Ate PARTS.DOUBLE.STITCHE 














RESEMBLING THE WARREN IN 
GENERAL APPEARANCE. DEMAND 
THE GENUINE WHICH IS STAMPED 
“WARREN”? AS SHOWN ON CUT, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


_MADE BY_ 


Geo. Frost & Co., Boston. 




















To prevent waists part- 3 
ing at the seams use 


GILBERT'S 


Dress Linings. 


Ladies appreciate this. 
Name on selvage. 








TRADE alalatas 


<i 


fateqted 


We old 
ee, 4, f(s Hygienic 
rr ea Ete 


Ventilated Inter-Air-Space Clothing. 


Adapted to all ellmates and all variations of temperature. 
Sold by leading merchants in all principal cities. Lllustrated 
catalogue mailed free on application to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., TRoy, N. Y. 
Mention this Magazine. 


=), 








§ EMULSION ff 


IN COMBINATION WITH 


' Extract of Malt, and Co npound Syrup of 
Hypophosphites, (Lime and Soda,) 


A RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 


| PULMONARY DISEASES, COUGHS, COLDS, 


COD 
LIVER 
OIL 


BRONCHITIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 


Very easy to take, 


Does not produce Nausea, and is easily assimilated. 


Thousands of 


Physicians are prescribing it in their regular practice and many assert that it is 


THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 


Ask your Drugzgist for it 
_ AND TAKE NO O OTHER. 





MAGEE EMULSION CO, Manf'rs, {581% cat 





“THE 





PIGS 
are in the parlor’ 
and while not intended for literal acceptance 
the truth as far as the appearance of the parlor is concerned, 
unless a * 
the dirt and mud, that otherwise will be tracked into the house 
HARTMAN MFG. COMPANY, Works, 

Branches: 
Chicago ; 


51 and 53 S. Forsyth 
® Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped ‘ 
e logue and Testimonials mailed free. 





‘line when you were small, 
it may express 


* was a‘ catchy’ 


Hartman’ Wire Mat is at your outer door to arrest 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
New York; 508 State St,, 
St.. Atlanta, Ga 

Hartman.”’ 


102 Chambers St., 


Cata 





So eeesese seeesess 








GACKETT k 


FINEST CLASS OF 


Golor Printing. 


BILL, LETTER AND NOTE HEADS, 
BUSINESS CARDS, CERTIFI- 
CATES, BONDS, ETC. 


WILHELMS 
LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


si yee 
110 Fifth Ave., 
(JUDGE BUILDING, ) 


Corner 16th Street, NEW YORK. 











ESTERBROOK 


“PENS 


ee were moran re 
26 JOHN ST., N. Y. 





THE BEST MADE. 





THROW AWA 


YOUR 
25 cts. buys a FAIR 


ovo HAIR 
50 cts. buys a GOOD 


$7.25 buys the “BR lf SH 


$7.00 buys a FINE 

SURPRISING VALUE. By mail postpaid. Cata- 
ogue showing 40 styles| FLORENCE MFG. CO., 
‘vee upon application. Pine Bt. Florence, Mass. 


WANTED, $1,000 for 1804 
OLD COINS: dollar, $5.75 for 1853 quarter, 
2 for 1856 ct., and Big Prices 

on 900 other kinds if as required. y* nd stamp for particulars. 
W. E. Skinner, 325 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








15 8° per day, at 

home, selling 
Centon PLATER 
and plating jewelry ,watches 
| tableware, &c. Pilates the 











with gold, silver or nickel, 
No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
agents $5. Write for circu- 
ars. H. E. DELNO & 
Columbus, 0. 





Co., 


i HOLIDAY GOODS. ye 





Diamonds «* Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 
Importers and Manufacturers. 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, 
CHAINS, 


RICH JEWELRY 


AND 


SILVERWARE. 


“THE BENEDICT” 
Is our patent Sleeve and Collar Button, 
strong, durable and easy to adjust. 
In Gold or Silver. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF Time, 
BENEDICT BUILDING, 
171 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


152]. 


THE CITy 


“ORTLANDT Sr., 


ESTABLISHED 


BENEDICT’S TIME. 
mplo men Ladies and 


. Gendemer 
ps to sell the ** NEW c 
ALL TYPEW RITER? _ 
Hs easily carried in the han 
easy, pleasant and lucrative. 
commission. Machine une aoe Ned. 
lower than any etand 
dress, N. TYPEW hit E n © o., ee 
BOSTON, MASS. he i 
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\ 


42nd SEASON. 


HENRY SIEDE, 


Leading Furrier. 
OLD AND RELIABLE. 


FUR CAPES 


Seal Garments, 


Exclusive styles at mod- 
erate prices. 
Send for illustrated 
Catalogue. 


14 W. 14th Street, 
New York City. 

























Hermann ScHa Ernest BENG 
President; Vice President.” 
Note 
our 
Trade-Mark. AY 3) Li Imitations 


We ask attention to our _—.. Assortment of 


HH A TT 


AND 


Win TER 


UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children. 


These Sanatory garments are guaranteed 
to be all-wool of the finest quality ; they are 
made under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


827 & 825 Broadway, New York. 


153 Broadway, below Courtlandt St.,New York; 
504 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Mm ee a ais) 








OPIUM oR MORPHINE 


HABITSURED 


GUARANTEED PAINLESS AND PERMANENT. 


Business raya f confidential. Consultation free, 
DR.S.B.C OL .LNS,76-78 Monroe St.Chicago 
Ill. Book sent FREE. Business established in 1868. 


75 ERR od 


Bg a he 
PILES 





Never returns, No purge. Nosalve. No 
euppoattar7, REMEDY MAILED FREE. 
ddress J. H. REE 
Box 8290, New Tork City, Mw. ¥, 





rphine Habit Cured In 10 





days. No pay till cured. 
Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


INSTANT RELIEF. Cure in 15 days. 
OPIUM i: 





=_— 


RALI- POINTED 


Hewitt's] BP E N Ss [PATENT. 


position, 





for writing in every 
Never scratch nor spurt, 
Hold ink and last longer. 
Price, $1.20 and $1.50 per gross, 


Buy an assorted box for 25 cents, and choose a 
pen to suit your hand. 


To be had of all Stationers in the 
United States and Canada, 


Suitable 
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LiEBIC COMPANY's EXTRACT OF Beer. 








IN DIFFERENT SENSES. 


Lorp KILuinevy (who has just been refused)—“ I thought you American girls were on 
the look-out for nobility.” 

Miss TEEZER—* We are, my lord, and sometimes we have to look out very carefully to 
prevent throwing ourselves away.” 


Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 


Soups, Etc. 
One pound equals forty-five pounds of 


prime lean Beef. | - WOLLE: Z (ld Ma V: Md LT 
Send for our book of receipts showing’ use | _ 
of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces’ | |nCOmparably in Flavor, in Odor, in Purity. 
| THE BEST »inQ arity 
| FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS THE STANDARD 


| ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. se 
QuaLity INVARIABLE! KeErrs In ALL CLIMATES FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME! 


Absolutely Pure. 4 FREE TICKET T0 THE WORLD'S FAIR. Invaluable in Improved Cooking ; Indispensable for aie Beer TRA. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest “To go or not to go,” that is the 


of all in leavening strength.— Latest U. S. juestion. Well, we will go! But 
10w? Buy a Magic Pocket Bank and 
you will “get there”? without feel- 
ing it. Locks and registers deposits! 


Government Food Report. 
Opens itself when $5 in dimes have 
been deposited. Fits Vest Pocket! 


sciptot 25e. "Money retunded i? | THE FINEST ef 
mnot satisfactory. Agents wanted. 
FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE 


} vA heng for circulars of Magic Nov- 
elties. Mention This Paper. CHAMPAGNE 
MAGIC INTRODUCTION CO., 227 Broadway, New York. 
Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, 1890, Mass. Chari. 


table Mechanics’ Association Fair, for ‘‘ Superior 
Excellence in Strength and Finish. = GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. IN AMERICA 
_—_—_—_—_— . 


For Lace Making, Crocheting, | 
W. BAKER & 60.’ | A home product which 


High Art Embroidery. 
Americans are especially 


Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes, pe 


The Best Results in Fancy Work secured with Breakfast ym 
’ One that reflects the 
BARBOUR'S LINEN THREADS, highest credit on the 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. Cocoa country which pro- 
duces tt. 


INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 











































BARBOUR’S 


LADIES |+ieabs 


Established 1784. 






































RED HAND 4°3597"" 
ALE. 
BorTrLeD BY THE BREWERS IN ENGLAND. 
| HIGHEST GRADE IMPORTED. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
New York Brancu, 92 PearLSrt., E. L. Zell, Agent. 




























SOLD EVERYWHERE. from which the excess of ? ; A WORK O F A RT. 
Crs ourl Send 10 Cents in Stamps for oil has been removed, Fy ea — THE UNABRIDGED IL- 
waa BARBOUR’S of the Gest f1oters, | . 
New a K Prize Needle-work Series, | Is Absolutely Pure Clubs, and Flomes in | LUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Philadelphia No. 1. and it is Soluble. | preference to foreign JUST PUBLISHED OF 
* P Illustrated. . rad lages. 2 5 5 
San eaevco, [Containing’24 liberal cash prizes) No Chemicals 7 1847 Rocers Bros. 
moms For particulars, Spoons, Forks, Knives, Etc., 





| 
. 25 are used in its preparation. It has Prices, etc., Address CAN BE SEEN AT THE STORE OF 
Barrel ._ . | more than three times the strength of . | EVERY FIRST-CLASS JEWELER 
Catch. & : Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot Pleasant Valley os OR DEALER IN STERLING SIL 


VER OR ELECTRO PLATE, 
Tue ‘*1847’’ Goops HAVE 
STOOD THE TEST FOR NEARLY 


or Sugar, and is therefore far more Wine (‘0 
economical, costing less than one cent . 


| a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, | RHEIMS, 





IF YOU DESIRE THE OrIGI- 
NAL AND GUARANTEED 


oan Swift Double-Action Revolver is 


j =~ ~ wr 7 r 
ppt gg Rr | strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and Seeutenn Ce HALF A CENTURY, WHicu 
MA AL, OR c Ps ‘ . E : b = 
‘ ATH, impossible eM ty | admirably adzpted for invalids as well New York. PROVES CONCLUSIVELY THAT 
lo he «c} yved—ne tent. 3s ag . Pre 2 3 as > > . TOT 
uae colae i a Ww. c F. Carvidges A | as for persons i he alth. THEY ARE THE BES I . 
| 


Wangs pL ye Sold by Grocers everywhere. ; " oa 
Becca Se. Interns fer er 100: pane W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER MASS. BA R N E Y & B E R RY 
| SKATES 


‘*Rogers”’ 
Goops, SEE THAT EVERY ARTI- 


Guns, Kifles, Kevolvers, Bieyeles, ete.< Re b| OF PRICE. 


Pare wuiele nw? $25.00{  -¢—$—$—$ —$—— 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO.. Boston, Mass. ] fz COUDRAY’S | CATA LOGU E FR FF CLE IS STAMPED 
s EARL & WILSON’S 


CINEN , 1847 KOGERS BRoS.A\l.© 
Yialogues, Speakers, fo Se 100 ‘lub, emcee 
COLLARS & CUFFS PLAYS «isis, Sait: frecSehont c 
BEST IN THE WORLD “gO Tr . $. DENISON, Publisher, Chic ago. THIS INSURES GENUINE “ROGERS” GOODS. 
afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
Colleges, Schools, 1nd Sunday Seheols. Our as 
- be found as instructive or amusing. (Q-7” Church Entertainments, Public en oe 
ELIX | i DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREA TION tious and Pop- Of A very profitable business for 
FT) PIN AUD aciatiece of E. COUDRAY in PARIS wer plate PAY WELL, aie cial tee 
| QL Mikieoisns WIND CHEMISTS OF U.S aiue this paper, and send or or OOO DACE BOOK F 
) /GGIST: ND¢ STS = lor o 
2A AS AS TTS McALLISTER, Mfg Optician, 49 Nassau Street, FR REE. 





Our Latest DESIGN. 















































Dd EAF:= AND HEAD NOISES curto —— 2 
by Peck's lovisible Tubular Ear Cushions, 
pers heard. 5 ful when all C Ss\ 
fail. Bold only by F. Hiscox 863 B’way, N.Y. ci ee EE 
L : sortment of Views, illustrating Agr, Scignce, Beceee, 
ers, and ship to all parts of the world. If you wish to know how to order, how to Se NEY. 


AND STEREOPTICONS 
PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEP won, aud Txaver, is immense. for Home Amusement and Parlier Entertainment, etc., not 
Kutertainments for pleasure, or Publie Exhibitions, etc, or MAKING 





























The Folding Kodak. 


~ NOYES 


A prominent amateur writes: ‘“‘The No..5 received yesterday is a great improvement over anything that has ever 
been offered in the line of a hand camera. The new shutter is certainly a very great improvement, and does what no 
other shutter does—that is, it tells the truth. We tested the one received yesterday with a stop-watch and found every 
time marked as nearly correct as was possible to determine with tHe means at hand.” 


The new shutter referred to ts a wonderful piece of mechanism, and we are 
proud: of itt. 

The glass-plate attachment and arrangement of the ground glass for focusing 
are other new features. Glass plates or films can be used, and the roll-holder is so 
arranged as to permit of any number of exposures being made and removed without 
watting until the whole roll of film ts used. 

Splendid tr workmanship and jfintsh before, the above improvements make the 
Folding Kodak the 


_——- o— Allee 


KING OF KKAMERAS. 

















vat: 


The lens of the Holding Kodak ts guaranteed to be equal to any lens made, and 
will be replaced tf not satisfactory. 


Every Kodak is carefully tested in actual use before it is shipped. No other maker 
takes this trouble. 
“ You press the button, we do the rest.” 


THE HASTMAN CoMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
i OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 4 PLACE VENDOME, PARIS. 


























9° ESTs) ojo 0j0 WA Se POO Orne ° ° ojo ° S AYP Oro 

IONE HONE SPER EE ERES ONE Pp ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 

aCe The Latest Novelty in English ‘Perfumes. oof The Celebrated 

CAe rey , . 3 

jee eno & Cos ooo 

Se ? HIGHLAND HEATHER. NeP 

Cow Delicate, Fragrant, Lasting. 3 

So For sale by all dealers in perfumery. oN 

seo Importers, Zeno & Company, Oe 

ne Munro & Baldwin, & 3 Sun St. Finsbury +. ° 

ae ip ecg London, GS Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 
ESENED SHorelorrforrs Ove Orc Bee ooo ot om COCCI fe USER Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sq., N. Y. 
eswSs OwGowG FOS VWEowWwE OWE oN SOWGSSO WOW 








1852. 


Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1852, 
by Dr. A. B. WILBOR, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court of the District of Massachusetts. 

















Do you ask what this is? No wonder! Any prepara- 
tion which has stood the test of 


40 YEARS 


and steadily gained in the estimation of physicians who 
regularly prescribe it, and the public who endorse its 








ondereel  Teetcasad eotll Selitions of Mattias exe Sow 
66 “M d th t f ‘aan p k. soldannually. This preparation is 
. 1 7 . s 
ade € ascent O ray ’s Pea Wilbor's Pure Cod Liver Oil and Lime. 
= Colorado, with the shoes I bought of you, and they show but ay wear, though the way It is worthy of all confidence. It cures 
was over rough, stony ground. They are certainly the easiest walking shoe, new or old, I Consumption, Coughs, One etna, 
ever had,”’ says one cuflomer. “THERE IS THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF STEPPING SQUARELY ON THE FEET Poctnenia, inttuoem, —— 
AND AS THOUGH THE FOOT WAS ENCASED IN NOTHING,” says another. DL ne sania. ’ 
Fs Paate tad rep tetany, ee se pegtedl some een . oe 99 om somtery” Re sure as you value your health and get the genuine 
If:vou want a shoe that is unequalled in materials or appearance, look for, ask for, and insist on having the as base imitations said fe be as goed as F 








i= BURT & PACKARD ‘‘KORRECT SHAPE.” Wilbor’s Cod Liver Oil & Phosphates 


tits. It is a shoe thatis beyond comparison with the cheaper grades offered; indeed, the low- are attempted to be substituted by unprincipled dealers 
ean est grade we sell is a higher quality than the best usually advertised. Our Cordovan is They are not, but lack the peculiar virtues of this 
CT Snape? the best “Snow Excluder,” though, for real wear, our English Grain has no superior. Our direct to A if your Drugeist Gree net boop it, send 
~ Cork Sole Shoe will keep your feet warm, dry and comfortable. If once you try them Mass., the only Manufacturer of this Prepa- 
ou will wear no other. We make every style of shoes—using only genuine imported ration. 
y y g ys F 


This Trademark stamped leather—froma heavy “Hunting Boot” toa patent leather Serge Congress for evening wear, 
on the Sole. and prepay delivery charges where our goods are not sold. ///ustrated Catalogue free. 
PACKARD & FIELD,  (sitcessors t0 Burt & Packirl,) Brockton, Mass. 

















It will pay you if you have any money to invest, either large 


or small” sums, to send for pamphlet “Investment vs. Specula- 
Investment VS. Speculation I). tion.”” Free to any one mentioning this paper. 
“Dividend Paying Investments.” —Taylor & Rathvon, Boston, New York or Denyer. 
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